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Fournal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, and the fine Arts. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1843. 


PRICE 
FOURPENCE, 
(Stamped Edition, 5d.) 








No. 799. 


For 


the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


M. Baupnry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received b 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 
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0 FAMILIES, OR TO LADIES INTENDING TO TRAVEL. 


LADY, Author of a work on Education, from 
which some estimate of her experience and her attain- 
‘ents may be formed, is desirous of making a new ENGAGE- 
MENT os RESIDEN I GOVERNESS in a Family, or to ACCOM- 
MixY ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES in TRAVELLING, as 
1A has been twice on the Continent, and is acquainted with the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German languages.—Address 
C.D., care of the Editor of *Bent's Literary Advertiser,’ 
Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


 ARCHITECTS.—Norice is hereby given, 
that the Trustees appeimed by Sir Jonn Soane will meet 
stihe Museum, No. 13, Lincoln's Inn-fields, on FRIDAY, 24th 
MARCH, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon precisely, to DISTRI- 
MAR the DIVIDENDS, which shall have accrued during the 
eding year, from the sum of 5,000/. Reduced 3} per Cent. 
‘ok Annuities, invested by the late Sir John Soane, oon | 
distressed Architects, and the Widows and Children of decease 
Architects left in destitute or distressed circumstances. 

Forms of Application may be had at the Museum, and must be 
filled up and delivered there, on or before Thursday, 16th 
March, after which day no application can be received. 

RT-UNION OF LONDON, 
President, ce 
IL.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
Vice-President, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, P.R.S. 

A Finished Proof of THE SAINTS’ DAY, engraved for the 
Subscribers of 1341, may he seen at the Office, No. 4, Trafalgar- 
square, Charing-cross.—Due notice will pe given to every Sub- 
scriber when the impressions are ready for distribution. 

The Engraving for the year 1842 is nearly. cumgrened,, 

The LISTS for the present year WILL CLOSE on the Sist of 
MARCH, and an early subscription is solicited, to enable the 
Committee to make advantageous arrangements. 

GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S. eo 
EWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. 

Office, 4, Trafalgar-square, Ist Feb. 1843. 
EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ART-UNIONS, 
MIE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION of 

LONDON. 
The Public is respectfully informed that the ETCHINGS, 
ilustrative of the SONGS of SHAKSPEARE, by the Etching 
b, are now ready for delivery to the new Subscribers for the 
present year. By the liberality of the Members of the Club, 
each Sabecriber will receive Seventeen Etchings, instead of the 
mised number of thirteen.—Subscriptions received by the 
onorary Secretary, at 399, Regent-street, and 5, Cavendish- 
square. 








Honorary 
Secretaries. 








PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
ANTED TO PURCHASE, for a Public 
Institution, an AIR-PUMP, ELECTRICAL MACHINE, 
and TWO PAIR of GLOBES. Direct, stating size, maker, 
price, and other particulars, to J, C., General Post-oilice, Black- 
man-street, Borough. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
N SALE at the Depository, Borough-road, at 


' greatly reduced prices, every requisite for Schools, in- 
cluding the Daily Lesson Books, Nos. 1 to i—Scripture Selections 
—Sheet Lessons—Slates and Pencils—Copy Books and School 
Stationery. Catalogue on application. 

nt J KTON, Accountant. 
~ a] ” 
TPERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 

LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-sTRERT. 
‘OR A SINGLE FAMILY, 41. 5s., or 10 guineas per annum. 

For a Book Society, Gl. 8s., 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 
Any number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription charge is made for Box or Catalogue, The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, and every New 

Work is added the day it issues from the press. . ' 
ull particulars, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Sécieties, 


sent by post. 
Library, 19, Holles-street. 
ULL'S NEW SYSTEM 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 

FAMILIES paying 6l. 6s. the year have all the New-and 
Standard Works they order: 12 vols, at a time in Town, er 
2% Country ; Catalozues and Boxes, free of expense, and Two 
Guineas’ worth of the New Books to KEEP, at the end of each 








year. . 
SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of l4s. per Member 

only. The New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent gratis 

and post free. Apply to Mr. Butt, Librarian, 19, Hollgs-street. ° 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
_ and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all business relating to the Securing and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of Specifications, Drawings of Inventions, is expeditiously and 
economically effected, 
_Also REGISTRATIONS ander the New Consolidated Copy- 
right of Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100. < 
A Prospectus, containing much useful information; may be 
obtained, and references to‘an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Kexistrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. . 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 
street, London. Directors. 
_ B. Bord, Esq., Chairman. 

‘. J. W. Sutherland, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. Jobn Mitchell, Esq. 
eraser, Esq. J. P. Robinson, Esq. 

ark Poyd, Esq. E uff, Esq. 
John Comme ™ Adam Duf Esq. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London, 8, Moorgate-strect, Argyle- 
Place, Regent-street, and Pall Mall East. 








oo Standing Counsel—P. Laurie, “ie. 
Solie‘tors—Messrs. Parken and Webster, and Messrs. Johnstone 


s a uobar. 
.The Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart Town, and Launceston, 
free of charge, “Bills transmitted for collection. 
By order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 
patents; R. Allan, Esq., 8, St. Andrew-square, “Edinburgh ; 
Beltast, i. Thompson & Co,, Dublin ; and Jubn Harrison, Esq., 





ESSRS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 

to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, that they 

have OPENED an ENTRANCE to their PORCELAINE and 

GLASS WAREHOUSES from No. 37, south side of Lincoln's 

Inn-fields, by which the readiest access is secured, with the ad- 

vantage of ample space for carriages to draw up and wait; ap- 

propriating the Portugal-street entrance to the mercantile and 
commercial departments of their business. 

Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, Jan. 2, 1843. 








Sales by Auction. 


O NATURALISTS, 

Messrs. J.C. & 8. STEVENS, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, on FRIDAY, 
24th Feb., and following day, at 12 o'clock, 

A CHOICE AND INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 
HELLS and FOSSILS, and of Echini, Astcriz, 
. Tortoices Madrepores, with a few Minerals, and Botanic 

Ar cmeee the private Collection of a Gentleman, who, from 

ill health, is going to Madeira. Amongst the Shells are speci- 

mens of New Murex, Trochus, Spondylus, Arca, the long-spined 

and other rare Delphinule ; Specimens of the Chama_dami- 
cornis, and of the Spondylus, in the finest possible state ; Solaria 
from Amboyna, orange-coloured Ancillaria, the finned Frog, 

Helicina TankervilliiJ &c. Amongst the Fossils, are the Lilly 

encrinite on the rock, and a valuable Series of Encrinital Re- 

mains from all localities ; all the Cidaris known in the chalk ; 

a magnificent and matchless instance of Palates of the Latissi- 

mus species in the chalk,and many other Specimens of the 

highest interest. Also several Cabinets. On View the day prior 
and Mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had at the Room. 


MODERN WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, February 27, at 1 


recisely, 

rue COLLECTION of MODERN WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, the property of a Gentleman, 

comprising numerous capital specimens of the most distin- 

uished Modern Artists, several Framed Drawings by the late 

Mr. Varley, and the Works o 

Girtin Reinagle 
Owen 





Phillips 
Bentley 
Allen 


Chambers 
Robins 
Allom 
Downing 


Cousens 
Francia 
‘Turner, RA. 


Stephanoff 
Stephano p 
Vv Richardson 


arley Nash | Hunt 
Also a few beautiful Works of J. W. Wright. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
FINE MODERN ITALIAN PRINTS. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, -- James’s-square, on TUESDAY, February %, at 1 
precisely, 

COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the 
property of a distinguished Amateur, selected with judg- 
ment at a considerable cost, comprising most of the finest spe- 
cimens of Foreign and British Art in the earliest states and in 
the choicest condition ; among them may be particularly noticed 

The Last Supper, by Raphael Morghen, proof, with the white 

plate; Portraits of Raflaelle and Fornarina, by ditto, both 

before any letters; Marriage of the Virgin, after Raffaelle, by 

Longhi, proof before letters; Madonna di 8S. Sisto, by Miiller, 

fine proof; Fishery, by Woollett ; Satin Gown, by Wille; Jew's 

Harp, Rent Day, after Wilkie; and many others of rare oc- 

currence. 4 

May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding. 


THE CHOICE CABINET OF COINS OF HENRY 
SHLIN, ESQ. DECEASED. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, March 1, and 
following day, (by order of the Executors), 

ILE very choice CABINET of GREEK, 
ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, and ENGLISH COINS, in 

Gold, Silver, and Brass, selected with great attention to rarity 

of type and beauty of preservation, by HENRY ASHLIN, Esq. 

deceased. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE WORKS OF ABRAHAM RAIMBACH, ESQ. 


By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James's-square, on WEDNESDAY, March 15, at 1 


e ly, 
pur ‘PROPERTY, in ENGRAVINGS, of that 


eminent English engraver, 


Pyne 
F. C. Lewis 
D. Cox 


Ince 











ABRAHAM RAIMBACH, Esq., deceased, 

late Corresponding Member of the French Institute, and Mem- 
ber of the Academy of St. Petersburgh, being chicily the Works 
after Wilkie, by the excellence of which the great reputation of 
both Painter and Engraver has been made familiar throughout 
Europe. They include rare states and fine early proofs of the 
Rent Day, Village Politicians, blindman’s Bull, the Cut Finger, 
Errand oy. Spanish Mother, Parish Beadle, and Distraining 
for Rent, and a Collection of Prints of the Modern French an: 
English Schools, and some Books of Prints. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 

THE WORKS OF SIR ROBERT KER PORTER, 

DECEASED. | | wa 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James's-square, in the last week in March, 





(By order of the Executrix), . 
HE ORIGINAL WORKS in OILS, by this 
highly distinguished Painter, comprise a fine Altar-piece, 
from the Apocalypse, originally designed for St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; the original Oil Sketches of the Siege of Seringa- 
patam and the Battle of Alexandria; a beautiiully finished 
Picture of a Battle in the Commonwealth ; also several interest- 
ing Portraits, numerous Water-colour Drawings, and Sketches 
of Military Subjects ; Views and Costumes in Russia, the Penin- 
sula, the East, and in South America, &c.; a Portrait, by Van 
Dyck, others by different masters ; Proof Impressions of the 
Siege of Seringapatam and other Engravings after Sir Robert 
Ker Porter's Works ; Books and Antiquities, comprising Coins, 
Babylonic Cylinders, &c., collected during his travels in the 
East; together with some small pieces of Plate and other offer- 
ings of respect presented to Sir Robert by distinguished indi- 
viduals, é 
Further notice will be given, 





=e 


SOUTUGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 22, at One, 

THE VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 

OLLECTION of BOOKS, TRACTS, BAL- 
LADS, PRINTS, &c. of the late Mr. WILLIAM HONE 

comprising Standard Works in Divinity, Sermons, History, an 
General Literature. The Ballads, &c. were collected by Mr. 
Hone, for the purpose of illustrating our National Manners, 
Customs, Superstitions, Amusements, Dresses and Popular 
Antiquities, more particularly as exhibited in his very amusing 
and popular Works, The Every Day Book, Table Book, Ancient 
Mysteries, Strutt’s Sports, &c.: and also for his intended * His- 
tory of Parody,’ the materials for which are chiefly comprised 
in the present Collection.—The * Ballads pasted on the Wall,” 
are of very humble pretensions as regards literary merit, yet as 
exemplifying the manners, habits, and customs of the time in 
which they were written, and chronicling local occurrences and 
passing events of the , omitted, or but slightly alluded to by 
the general historian Il merit the attention of the Antiquary, 
more particularly when we find that many of them have been 
considered worthy admission into the Collections of Percy, 
Evans, Ritson, and other distinguished Archwologists. 2 

The Penny Histories, Merriments and Pieties, * ‘The Classics of 
an Age that knew of none,’ were once so popular as to be printed 
in every large town in the kingdom, but are now no longer pub- 
lished. As opportunities of acquiring them but rarely occur, 
Messrs. Southgate beg to call attention to the present. 


On FRIDAY, Feb. 24th, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
The VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 
of a BARRISTER; 
Comprising a Series of Reports, anda variety of Modern Popular 
Works on Practice and Pleading. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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ILLER’s CATALOGUE of CIIEAP BOOKS 
can be obtained by every Book-buyer Gratis and 
POSTAGE FREE. New List, just published. comprises some 
excellent Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and GENERAL 
LITERATURE, amongst which will be found the following 
low-priced sets of Books:— 
Britton’s Cathedral Churches, 300 Plates, 6 vols. 
medium 4to. neat, an early copy, 120. 12s. : 1823 
Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 10 vols. in 8, 4to. 
a : 1823 
Rapin’s History of England, with al] the Portraits, 
Maps, Plates, and the Medallic History, 5 vols. folio, rich calf 
gilt, 4/. 4s, 751, &e. 
Shakspeare’s Plays, by Reed, Johnson, and Stee- 
vens, 21 vols. &vo. half calf gilt, very elegant, only 4/. 15s, 1303 
John Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 
‘This day is published, Gratis, 
G. WILLIS’s 
ATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
BOOKS, with prices extremely low to each, comprising 
numerous excellent Works from the Library of the late Most 
Noble Marquis of Wellesley; including a tine copy of the 
Baskerville Classics, 7 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 52. 10s, 
Walpole’s (Horace Lord) Works complete, his 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, &c. &c. with fine leapreee 
sions of the Portraits, and other Engravings. 5 vols. royal ito. 
calf, af. 4s, 
Wellington's (Duke of) Dispatches, by Col. Gur- 


wood, last edition, complete, 13 vols. #vo. cloth, 7/. 7y.; pub, at 
12d, 128. 1333 








The late Judge Littledale’s Subscription Copy. : 

Rees’s Cyclopedia, complete, 85 Parts, forming 
45 vols. 4to. boards, early impressions of the fine Engravings, 
only 9. 158., cost 80 Guineas. 

_ To which are added, ' 

Rare and Curious Books from the Library of the 
late Mr. Hutchinson, &c. embracing some early printed Bibles, 
and other Specimens of early ‘l'ypography. 

A Catalogue, published Monthly, gratis, and sent, post free. 
to all parts of the Country, on application to G, W. GREAT 
PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN, 


C= BOOKS.—Brewster’s Edinburgh Ency- 
clopeedia, a large and thick paper copy, 18 vols. royal 4to. 
half-cloth, clean and uncut, 544 plates, l2/. 12s. (pub. at 911.)— 
Young's Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical 
Arts, 2 vols. 4to. clean in boards, plates, 3/. 10s.—Aikin and En- 
field’s Biographical Dictionary, 10 vols. 4to, boards, 20s.—Baily 
on Life Aunuities and Assurances, 2 vols. in |, svo. calf, neat, 
hest edition, with Appendix 10s.—Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, 4 vols. royal 8vo. new, i marbled edges, 3/. igs, 
—Vitruvii Architectura, 8 vols. io, half-bound green morocco, 
gilt top, 41. 105. plates ; Utini, 1825—Peacock, Herschel, and Bab- 
bage’s Examples on the Calculus, 2 vols, svo. half-calf, neat, 
35s.—Rgbisop's Mechanical Philosophy, 4 vols. svo. plates, 2. 5s. 
—Swift’s Works, by Sir W. Scott, 19 vols. Svo. galf, gilt. Sl. 15s. Gd. 
1814—Edinburgh Gazetteer, with the Appendix, last edition, 
6 vols. 8vo. boards, 2%s.—Thomson's Lectures on Inflammation, 
8vo. boards, 21s.—Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, by Reed, 
21 vols: 8vo.-calf, gilt, 4/. 10/.—Stewart’s (Dugald) Active and 
Moral Powers of Man, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 2/.—Lancet, 24 vols. 
in 20, half-cloth (1 vol. half-bound) 2/. 5s.—Lardner’s (Drs N.) 
Works, 5 vols. 4to. calf, gilt, 2d. 128. 6¢.—Poet# Minores Greci, 
Gaisford, 4 vols. in 3, 8vo. boards, 2/. 5¢.—BualYon's Natural His- 
tory, by Wood, 20 vols. 8vo. calf, gilt, plates, 41. 14s. 6¢.—Milne 
on Annuities, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s.—W. HEATH, 29}, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, Londen. 


ORTH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
* COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, 
Pall Mall East. Established 1809. Protecting Capital 1,000,000/,, 
fully subscribed. 
iis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Boards, 
Francis Warden, Esq. Vice Chairman. | . 
The next Division of the Profits of this Company will take 
place.in December, 1844. Prospectuses and every information 
may be gbtained as above, JOHN KING, Actuary, 
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MISS MITFORD. 


O all who have taken an interest in their fate it 
has been well known that, for a very long time, the late 
Dr. Mitford owed his chief support to the literary exertions of 
his Daughter. Huring the last four years those exertions were 
but too frequently interrupted by the demands which his failing 
eyesight and declining health made upon her services, as reader 
and nurse; and when he died, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two, after a most protracted and expensive illness, it cou 
hardly be deemed surprising that Debts of between Eight and 
Nine Hundred Pounds should have accumulated ; the rather 
that the failure of a Publisher within that period had occasioned 
a loss to nearly half that amount; so that, after the incessant 
labour of five-and-twenty years, after relinquishing her late 
Mother's large fortune, and three legacies left exclusively to 
herself, Miss Mitford is unhappily overwhelmed by embarrass- 
ments, which she had no power to prevent, which her father 
has left no means to defray, and to discharge which the small 
nsion of a hundred a_ year that she owes to Her Majesty's 
younty, is manifestly inadequate. ‘ 
She was, however, preparing to meet, as best she might, at 
whatever sacrifice and by, whatever exertion, this heavy 
responsibility, when some friends to whom the circumstances 
ecame known proposed a Public Subscription, for the purpose 
of paying debts incurred not through extravagance and wanton- 
ness, but to supply the wants of age and infirmity, and to sur- 
round with needful comforts the dying bed of abeloved Parent. 
In furtherance of this design, the co-operation of those to 
whom the memory ofthe Father is endeared by old and pleasant 
associations, as well as of those who may take an interest in the 
character or the writings of the Daughter, is earnestly solicited. 
That which would fall with a crushing weight upon one solitary 
and almost destitute woman, will be but little felt when divided 
among the affluent and the many. 


The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have kindly con- 
sented to receive Subscriptions :— 
‘The Earl of Radnor 
Sir Robert Throckmorton,Bart. 

High Sheriff 
Robert Palmer, Esq. M.P 
Philip Pusey, Esq. M.P. 

Lord Barrington, M.P. 

Charles Russell, 1 M.P. 

Lord Viscount Chelsea, M.P. 
‘illiam Seymour Blackstone, 
Esq. M.P. 

Sir Claudius Hunter, Bart. 

Sir Henry Russell, Bart, 

J. P. Anderdon, Esq. 

J. J. Blandy, Esq. yunt, Esq. | 

J.J. Bowles, Esq. Dr. Pritchard Smith 

Rev. H.C. Cherry W. Smith, Esq. 

H. F. Chorley, Esq. C, Stephens, ksq, 

Henry Clive, Esq. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 

Major Court John Walter, Esq. M.P. 

G. P. Dawson, Esq. Rev. S. W. Yates. 

*»* Subscriptions will also be received at the Banks of Messrs. 
Stephens & Co., and Messrs. Simonds & Co, Reading; Messrs. 
Willis & Co. Bankers, Lombard-street, and Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon & Co. Bankers, Birchin-lane, London. 


Admiral Dundas, M.P. 
G. H. Elliott, Esq. 
©, Eyston, Esq, 

k. Golding, Esq. 

tev. W. Harness 

J. Hayward. Esq. 

J. Hughes, Esq. 

J. Kenyon, Esq. 

G. May, Esq. 

W. Merry, Esq. 
Rev. H. H. Milman 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 
J.B. Monck, E 

W. Mount, t 
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DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 


OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000/, 

This Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 

The extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured 
to permanent health. ; 

Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. ee 

Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 

Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most other 
Oflices. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 24, Lombard-street. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits. i ¢ 

: indowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. — 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

Applications for appointments as Agents and Medical Referees 
in the country, to be addressed to 

EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 
by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 

A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 

William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. ‘homas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. Sheriff 
James Clift, Esq. of London and Middlesex 
Kt. Hon. J. Hamphery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of London 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

ow Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of 50,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and anaccumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. ‘ 

‘The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Yompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 

and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits, 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 











30 Bs. 127 207 
40 150 169 21410 
50 1M 11910 4 0 
60 324 317 0 6 010 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

in Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an Ws, obs gt se Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 

. P Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown P Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. {Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since 1ts commencement in 
1834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
oe annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 

had insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for Tite. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. 

£1000 6 Years 10 Months 
1000 4 Years 
3 Years 


Sum added to Policy. 


80 0 0 
60 0 0 


1 Year 20 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street, 
attends at the Office daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
OLYTECHNIC REVIEW. 


No. VIL., with a Portrait of Brunelleschi, and numerous 
Illustrations, will contain—Fine Arts: British Institution (Second 
Notice), Exhibition at Rome, &c.—Science: Crosse’s Acarus, 
Grove’s Gaseous Battery, &c.—Reviews—Notices on Science, 
Art, Music, the Drama, &c. &c.—Price 41d. unstamped; 5d. 
stamped. Office, 143, Strand. ~ 


Will be published with the Magazines, on the Ist of March next, 
and every ensuing month, 
HE 


Ss M GGLER S&S: 
A Chronicle of the Coast Guard. 

By FRANCIS HIGGINSON, R.N. 
. “In Mari multa latent.”—Opp1an. 

In this tale the army, the navy, the civilian, the visitor to the 
coast, the resident on its shores, and the inhabitant of the city, 
are equally interested, and will find much to be surprised at, 
and more to be lamented. 











A mirror said to show 
Strange shadows of the present and the past.” 

In Monthly Parts, at ls. each, containing two sheets of letter- 
press, with Embellishments on steel, by approved Artists. 

It is particularly seanesin’ that orders be given through a neigh= 
bouring Bookseller by those connected with, or interested in, the 
service to which the story more particularly relates, as the 
publishers cannot forward retail copies. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London; and can be had of 
all Booksellers. 





Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, lettered, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
OVE AND DUTY, and OTHER POEMS. 
Wye By THOMAS CLARKE, 

** This little volume affords additional testimony to that to 
which we have so frequently referred of late, that the spirit of 
poetry is not quite dead amongst us. The simplicity and purity 
of nature is the shrine at which he (the author) desires to wor- 
ship, and through that he looks ‘up to Nature’s God’ with a 
humble and chastened spirit, We will not hesitate to express 
our hearty approval of many of the contents of this volume, 
which, upon the whole, are of a pleasing character.”’— Post. 

“ This is the production of a gifted mind.”"—Court Gazette. 

i Also, by the same Author, P 

A. Day in May, a Poem in Six Books: uniform, 5s. 
* Mr. Clarke is not unsuccessful in his management of blank 
verse; and the following peseene (46 lines from book Ist, p. 18,) 
may be praised for the happy arrangement of its cadence, as 
well as the pure and natural feelings which are uttered in it.” — 
Atheneum, a e a" 
ts“ * The Day in May’ is characterized by the same sweet and 
easy flow of versification, unostentatious simplicity of diction 
and heartfelt susceptibility to beauty in all its forms—natural 
and moral.”’"—Court Gazette. 


Il. 
RUDIMENTA GRECA MINORA 


LARUM. 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 


RUDIMENTA GRACA MINORA 
LARUM, editio altera ad disciplinam E 


sensu accommodata. l2mo, Is. 


6d. bound. 


CF es, 18 

——— ——— ————. 

GRAMMARS USED AT THE PUBLIC SCH 

Just published, 

RACAE GRAMMATICZE RUDIME 

in USUM SCHOLARUM. 4th edit. 12mo. 
THe Syntax is in the press.) 


== 
OOLs, 


NTA 


35. 6d. bound, 


in USUM seno. 


in USUM scno. 
tonensem, auctoris Con. 


These Editions of the ‘Greek Rudiments for the Use of 
Schools.’ consist of those parts of the former work, which a. 


printed in larger type. 


Notes have been added by the highest authority, at 


The latter, with the consent of th 
thor, has been adapted to both systems of Conjugations - and 


Eton, 


h are 
i Au. 


Ill. 
LATINE. GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA, or Lany 


Grammar, for Use of Schools. 


This Grammar is intended to serve also 
Grammar and a Latin Exercise Book; and b 


l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


enjoined by the Royal Founder of very many noted ¢ 
Schools in England, and many of his Successors, is call 
Epwarp Vith’s Latin Grammar. 


It is printedin the same size as the 


Rudimenta’ 


made throughout the volume. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And may be obtained of all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS 


MR. BENTLEY :— 
1, NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; including 
an Account of the Insurrection at that Place in 151 4 


Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By 


CHARLES M 


Esq. Forming the Fourth Volume of his ‘Journeys in | 


tan,’ &c. 1 vol. 


as an English Latin 
eing based on that 


arammar 
ed King 


‘Grace Grammati 
mublished - Mr. Murray, to which references an 
u 


, New Burlington-street, Feb. 15, 1343, 


JUST PUBLISHED By 


and 


nd a 
1 ASSON, 
Salochis. 


emy 8vo. with a New Map of the various 


Countries on either side of the Indus traversed by the Author, 


prepared by himself. 


2. TITIAN; a ROMANCE of VENICE. 


MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 3 vols. 


Price 18s. 


By R. SHELTON 


3. DOINGS IN CHINA ; being the Personal Narrative of 
an Officer engaged in the late Chinese Expedition from the 
Recapture of Chusan in 1841, to the Peace of Nanking in Aw 


gust, Iniz. By Lieut. ALEX. MURRAY, Is8th 


With a 
Price 10s. 6d. 


‘ost 8vo. 
Artist. 


4. THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, TMOROKEN. 


| RA 2 Royal Irish. 
Portrait of Commissioner Lin, by a Native 


Ry THEO. 


DORE S. FAY, Esq. Author of ‘The Countess,’ &c. 3 vols, 


Price Iss, 


5. TIE PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN, 


By ALFRED 


CROWQUILL. 2 vols. post vo. with Illustrations. Price 18s, 


6. ENGLISIE COUNTRY LIFE. 


Small 8vo. Price 9s. 


By MARTINGALE. 


7. THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the TIOUSES of 


NASSAU and HANOVER. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 


Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 


of the Stuarts.’ 


3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


8. SECOND SERTES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MiKTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 


Post 8vo. 


With Illustrations by Leech. 


9. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
&c. of ANCIENT GREECE, By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 


vols. 8vo. 
10. THE WASSAIL-BOWL. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations by Leech. 


By Acperr Sain, Esq. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY, 


Price lés. 


I. 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 


Majesty's Ships Dorothea and 
Capt. Bucnan, R.N.. 
Officers of the Expedition. svo. 


2. MISS PEN AND TIER NIECE. 


With Engravings. 
A Novel. 


Trent, under the Command of 
By Capt. BEECHEY, R.N., one of the 


By Mrs. 


STONE, Author of ‘ William Langshawe,’* The Art of Needle- 


work,’ &c, 3vols. Price Iss, 


3. THE DEERSLAYER, by J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Esq. Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ * The Pathfinder,’ &c., will form the 
next Volume of ‘The Standard Novels and Romances. 


plete, with Engravings. 





To be had of the Author, 7, Sherbourne-court, Blandford- 
square ; and of all Booksellers. 


Price 6s, neatly bound. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary ta Her Majesty.) 


Com- 





WAVERLEY 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 








A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


Just completed in One Magnificent Volume, 
With Eleyen Engrayings on Steel, and nearly Two Hundred on Wood, including Four from Sir Davin Wik1k's Desiess, 


VOLUME THE SECOND OF 


THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 


OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
CONTAINING 


Of whom may be had, 
VOLUME THE FIRST, 
Containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING, with Ten Steel, and Two Hundred Wood Mlustrations. 


NOVELS, 


THE ANTIQUARY, THE BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Price 1/. 8s. cloth gilt. 


The Steel Engravings are from Drawings by C. STANFIELD, R.A., Rey. J. Toomson, and A. Nasmyra; the Wood 
Illustrations by the most eminent Artists. 


R. Cavett, Edinburgh; Hovutston & Stoneman, London. 
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sim E. L. BU ILWER’S NEW WORK, 
que LAST OF THE BARONS, 
ON 


LL BE PUBLISHED | 
WM ONDAY 
_ saunders & 0 & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-street. 


ond pain, price 3» a fi 
HE FAU ST of "GOETHE. 

nglish Verse, by Sir GEORGE LEFEVRE. 
coeur into as elish A ieee 


Nea at ready, | vol. 


Te HIST ORY of. FUNIUS and his WORKS; 








2 fthe Controversy respecting the Steakiber 
gad operas Append, conta aining P Pp ortraits and Sketches 
IHN JAQUES 
_ Bell & 5 136, Fleet- street. 
Just published, price r 
THAT KILLE » MR. DRU ‘MMON YD—THE 
\ LE AD OB THe} sANCET ? 
OL D ARMY so = ay life of all 
“ » a he h is in the blooc t is the life ofa 
fl eee eplood of it is for the life thereof." Leriticus. 
tes Simpkin & Marshall, 5, Stationers’-hall-court. 


pR. HE/ EATHCOTE soos THE heer D-WATER CURE, 
In 8vo. price 6d. 
OME OBSERVA‘ r IONS on the COLD- 
)) WATER TR re ATMENT. as witnessed - Grafenberg. 
By H. HEATHCOTE, 
Rivingtons, St. Pani’ s Churchyard, and W a ‘rloo-place ; and 
no. Rothe srham. a 
ow Teady, with 26 Plates, 2 vols. p on 
y. AC HT VOYAGE aN ‘the: ME SDITE R- 
RANE —“ rey, the Years 18 
OUNTESS GRO Sv ENOR. 
g Pe "surrey Albemarle- street. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. 
DWI N 


of Junius. 
by Junius. 








THE FAIR; a 
By HENRY TAYLOR, E sa. 

Author of ‘Philip Van Artevelde.’ 

John Marray, Alvemarle-sreet _ —_— 

3rd edition, post Svo. Os. f 

APID JOURNEYS ‘ACROSS ‘the PAMPAS, 

and among bingt ANDES. 

By FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarle- -stree’ 


is day, with 80 Diagrams, : svo. *s.08. 
HE E LEME NTARY PROP ER TIES of the 
LLI deduc ed from the PROPERTIES of the 
CIRCL Eyad GON = PRICALLY DE MONSTIA ATED. 
e DUKE of SOMERSET. 
John ‘Murray, Albemarle- street, 


Tragedy. 


ow re ready, with numerous Plates, tto. One Guinea, 
pies COUNTRY HOUSE. Edited by LADY 
MARY FOX. Published for the Benefit of the Royal 
Schools of industry. Sensington. 
Jo Murray, Albemarle-street. 
*,* Adelay hi AS acebiantelin taken place in the Publication. 
The Copies of Subscribers will be immediately forwarded to 
them. 





Now ready, with 2 eT ARE imperial S8vo, 5s. 
HE XANTHIAN MARI 3LES, discovered in 
ASIA MINOR, by CHARLES FELLOWS, and now de- 
posited inthe BRITISH MUSEUM. A short Ac count of their 
Acquisition and Transmission to England. 
_Latel y published, . 
Mr. Fellows’ First Excursion in 
With Plates. Imperial 8vo. 28s. 
‘ Also, ° ‘ 
Mr. Fellows’ Discoveries in Lycia during a Second 
Excursion in Asia Minor. With Plates. Imperial svo. 2/. 2s 
an Murray, Albemarle- street. 


Asia Minor. 


MKS, AU ar vot S TRANSLATION ies ve KE's POPEs. 
ond Edition, revised by th 
ANKE “$ HISTORY of the P OPES "of ROME, 
during the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 

“It is hardly necessary for us to say, that this is an excellent 

book, excellently translated. It is, therefore, with the greatest 
pleasure, that we now a it take its place among the English 
Classics.”"— Edinburgh Review. 

“Mr. Ranke has" been ery happy with Mrs. Austin for a 
translator of his work, and we cannot praise too highly the sim- 
plicity and elegance of the English into which she has rendered 
the original text.” — Times. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


= FENTON’S NEW — 
ow ready, price 7s. cloth 
OEMS_TRIBU TES TO SCA R BOR( JUGH ; 
ODES ON W BLLInGT OM AND NAPOLEON; 


JON HALL; 
ODE ON THE RU INS oe CONISBRO” CASTLE; 





hg NTON. 
Saunders 4 oe ey Publishers Conduit-street ; 


tidge & Jackson, Sheftield. 


n vo. oe lates and Diagrams, pric “e 6s. 
RINCIP LES of aya ATICAL GEO- 
: GRAPHY ; comprehending a Theoretical and Practical 
xplanation of the CONSTRU Ch ION of MAPS, with Rules for 
the Formation of 4 yw aus oF Map-Projec tions. 
Professor of Ge “a8 in the C allege f for c ‘ivil E ngineering. 
_Weale, 59, 59, High cography i Darton & Clark, 58, Holborn-hill. 


ROSES IN POTS. 
THE... GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
on the CU 1 TURE of ROSES in POTS. price 


RIST, No. fg! ill contain a most couple | Zoestion 
Price 7s. 6., will be Samet in a few days. 


Volume L., 
ys. 
yndon 5 R, —. 
Booksellers Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row ; 


OPU LAR WORKS by F. DE PORQUET. 
in fl ‘The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teach- 
pte anguages is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, 

id the tirst of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger 

scham downwards.”’— Educational Mayazine. 

Conversations Parisiennes— Le T'résor — Petit 
forrétai aire—Le Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading- 
loey. Hirel ttalian ditto Parisian wpnmmat—Parition Phraseo- 

oire de Napoléon—Frenc di 
France—Histoire d@’ Angleterre. &e. espenmeeeiaes 
ndon; De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 


——_ 





and all 











just published, price . . 
EMOIRS ofthe ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL | 
SOCIETY, Vol. XIV., containing the results of Experi- 
ments want the Torsion Rod for determining the Mean Density 
of the Ear’ 

Volume XIII, which will contain the Catalogues 
of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho Brahé, Halley, and Hevelius, 
is in the press, and will appear in the course of the present year. 
_To be had at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House. 


2nd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, &c. 16s. cloth 

Te LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F. R.S., 
late iichep of or rick. With a Se slection from his Let- 

ters. By the Rev. ARLES FORSTER, B.D., Rector of 

Stisted, Essex ; forme a ‘eee Chaplain to the Bishop. 

As a relative and a friend, Bishop Jebb here shines as 
brightly ashe does as ascholar; and, what is yet more v luable, 
they who had not the privilege of seeing Bishop Jebb after his 
illness, will learn from Mr. Forster an accurate and most in- 
teresting account how a Christian could suffer, and tarn his 
sullering into a blessing to hims d others.”’— British Mag. 

Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 


In 15 vols. 8v0. being ~ Thins: c erected Edition, price 
a. 


rds, 

HE WHOLE WORKS of the Right Rev. 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., Lord Bishop of Dowr n, Connor, 
and Dromore, with a Life of the Author, and a Critical Examina- 
tion of his Writings. By the Right Rev, REGINALD HEBER, 

D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Also, may be had separate, by the same Author, in 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Holy Living and Dying; together with Prayers, 
containing the W hole Duty of a Christian, and the parts of 
devotion fitted to all occasions. and furnished for all necessities. 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Gey en & Longmans; 
Hatchbard & Son; J. G. & F. Rivingt iz; J Bohn; Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 
E. Hodgson; B. Fellowes; H. Bohn; C. <een j il. Wash- 
bourne; HH. Bickers; . Parker, Oxford; J. & J Deighton, 
Cambrid; ge; G. & Robinson, Live rpool; a Ky Strong, 

Bristol. 


Ina portable volume, neatly. printe ed, « embellishe d with, a finely- 
graved Portrait, price 7s. boards ; lls. morocco, 
OLY LIVING and DYING; together with 
Prayers, containing the whole duty of a Christian, and 
the parts of De eghen, titted to all oceasions, and furnished for 
all necessities. By JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to King Charles the First. 

This edition has been carefully compared with the best octavo 
editions, all others of the same size printed of late years being 
deficient in the notes and the numerous anatannnar ‘the author. 

Junican & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row 


thick 8vo. price 18s. clo 
HE Be 0K of the PAT RIARCH JOB, 
translated from the original Hebrew 
in the terms and style of the authorized English version. To 
which is pretixed an Introduction on the History, Times, 
Country, b riends, &c. of the Patriarch; with some Strictures on 
the Views of Bishop Warburton, aud of the Nationalists of Ger- 
many on the same subject. And to which is appended a Com- 
mentary, Critical and Exegetical, containing Le dations of 
many other passages of Holy Writ. By SAMUEL LEE, D. 
Regius P. er of Hebrew in the University of C “aeaeiae ge. 
Juncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row 


In one thick volume, 8vo. price 2 
LEXICON, HE BRE W, CH AL DE FE, and 
ENGLISH; comma from the most approved sources, 
Oriental and European, Jewish and Christian, with an English 
Index alphabetically arranged, forming a reversed Dictionary, 
English, Hebrew, and Cha aldee. By Professor L D.D., Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew in the University of C ‘ambridge, Pre- 
bendary of bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. 
By the same Author, a 3rd edition, enric ned: ~ much original 
matter, price 12s. clot 
A Grammar of the Hebrew poe 3 comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the hest euthoritics, and 
principally from Oriental sources; designed for the use of stu- 
dents in the Universities 
Puneee & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 


e vols. Svc 2 bo 
ISTORY PHLLLOSOPL HICALLY ILLUS. 


TRATED, from the. Pell of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.LA., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity ( ‘ollege, Dublin. 

His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of propor- 
tions, and connexion of parts, that render it pot merely the best 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which a 
student can obtain a agsteenntac view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion.’’"—Foreign Quarter, 

Duncan & Mate rolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





is day i is Recr: price 2d., the ‘Sec ond Number of 
HE AGRICULTURAL ADVOCATE and 
ANTI-FREE TRADER. 
Contents:—The Premier and the Corn L aw of 1812—Free Trade 
Legislation and General Distress—Mr. Villiers on Protection— 
Joseph Hume on the Condition of the Country—Machinery— 


Leagueisms 

E AGRIC ULTURAL ADVOCATE and ANTI-FREE 
TRADER is published, every Saturday morning lg Cunning- 
nam * Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Strand ; and b »y all Book- 
se 





UGE S PHILOSOPHICE; or, the Philoso- 
phy of Things as ee eloned from the Study of the Phi- 
losophy of Pwaeds. By E. JOHNSON, Author of * Life, Health, 
e.’ 8VvO. 600 pp. handsomely printed, cloth, neat, 7s. 6d. 
imagine nothing more delightful to the genuine 
n meeting with such a work as this.”"—New Monthiy. 

me of the most vigorous efforts of are that of late years 

we Hone been permitted to see.""—Churchman 

___London: ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. “Stationers ‘-hall- court. — 


MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Pe * foe DA Y S&S. 
A Romance of Old Ti pemes. 
P. R. JAME ‘sq 
Author of ‘ Fe. Ernstein,’ The tobber,’ &c. 

--Into this host of gallant things—this sple ondid pageantry 
of tilt and tourname _— association of Knight and Ladye— 
this concentration of all that charms and fascinates us in our 
retrospection of olden times, has Mr. James here carried us... 
Scene after scene of grand and vigorous interest succeeds each 
other, while village life is portrayed with such a May-day fresh- 
ness that we seem to linger over the sweet odour, pe un- 
willing to be lured away by, even the pomp of chivalry or the 
grandeur of baronial castle.""— Metropolitan. 

Also, lately published, Mr. James's last New Novel, 

Morley Ernstein ; or, Tenants of the Heart; and 
The Life and Times of Richard Coeur de Lion, 





Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


, as nearly as possible | 


x y 
AVERLEY NOVELS, 
Pocket VoLuMEs. 
atly done up in Half-bound morocco, price 5s. each. 
following Novels can be had se parately, forming hand- 
some Pocket Volumes :— 
: » cy. | IVANHOE, 


NLL, WORT Il. 


ThE sah AK. 
TIN De RWARD. 


MN AID OF PERTH. 


Cadell, Edinburgh ; a & Stoneman, London. 
~~ RE-TSSUE OF DR. 


ADAM < L ARae S$ BIBLE AND 

IMMENTARY. 

On Saturday next wi itt oe published, in imperial octavo, em- 
ri 1 the learned and judicious Emendations and Cor- 

rections of ae amin Part IL. 

price 24s., it c “ 

NE v AND VE RY ACCURATE EDITION 
OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Conpitions or Puniication.—A Part will be published 
every Fortnight until the whole is completed. in Sixty parts, at 
2s. each; also, for the convenience of Families, an Edition in 
Volumes every Three Months, bound in cloth; Vols. 1. and Il, 
at 21s. each; Vols. IIL. to VI. at 20s. each. The work is printed 
so as to bind in Six Volumes—may be depended on for correct- 
ness, the Doctor hz aving the whole ready for press a short time 
before he died, and in that finished state it is now presented to 
the public. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 
apply tothe Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit 
of dealing with in their own neighbourhood. 

London : Published, by assignment sf the Executors of Dr. 
AbAM CLARKE, for Thema ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


tedueed in Price. 
N EXPOSIT 1ON of the FOUR GOSPELS, 
of wii h the Notes on those by St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
St. Jou nave never before been published. By the RE 
THOM. AS MDANL B.A., Rector of Wintringham; Author of 
wee ate Thoughts on Religion,’ Ac. Edited by the REV.A 
W _A., Curate of Stagsden, Beds, and Chaplain to 
the “Rig at Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. With a Memoir of the 
AcTuor by the Editor. In 2 vols. svo. price 12s, 
lished originally at 1/, 1s. 
erhaps few were better fitted to write a practical experi- 
ment ‘as commentary on any part of Scriptures than this author, 
and the present posthumous work will be found characte rised 
by all the best peculiarities of the author."’— Record. 
oe : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


~ LODGE ERAGE AND BARONET AGE POR isa. 


con ready. price One Guinea bound 
R%. LODG E'S PEERAGE AND 
from a Drawing i in the 


BARONETAGE FOR 1843. 
With the Arms of the Prince of Wales 

possession of Her Majest nd the Arms of the Peers, beauti- 

fully engraved. The 2th edition, thoroughly revised and 

corrected to the present date 

In accordance with the suggestion contained in the following 
letter, received from a Noble Lord, every page of the 
Edition has undergone a careful examination, and the account 
of each Family has be -en authenticated by their own revision. 
TE TO MR, Lope 

“ Lord B. presents wis compliments to Mr. Lodge, and begs 

to assure him that he has looked over the inclosed account of 


price 2s., and also Vol. I. 


cloth, pub- 


| his family with great attention, and finds it perfectly correct. 


Lord b. hopes Mr. Lodge will permit him to add, that he has 
never yet found so few mistakes in any publication of the kind 
as in his last edition, and if eve my Peer will carefully correct the 
paper which Mr. Lodge se ~ to him, a good and correct Peer- 
age will at last be publishe ed.’ * 
Also, BOY LE’S COURT GUIDE for 1843; 
With the Addresses of the Members of both Houses of 
-arliament. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, ¢ ‘onduit-street. 


DUHILLIPS’s FIRST BOOKS for CHILDREN, 
In 18mo. sewed. 
The London Primer. By Mrs. 
ean 6d. 
he First Catechism of Useful Knowledge. By 
m. Pelham and D. Blair. 51th edition, 9d. 
Bossut’s French and English Word-Book, 1s. 
French and English Phrase- Book, 1s. 
First French Grammar, 2 2s. Gd. cloth. 
Exercises in French Syntax, 3s, 
Italian Word-Book, Is. 
Italian Phrase, or Idiom-Book, 1s. 
Latin Word-Book, 1s. 


Blair’s English Grammar, with many Hundred 
Questions and Exercises, systematically arranged. 2s. 6d. bd. 
dair’s Questions on Murray’s Grammar, 18mo. 
ls. sewed. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S GEOGRAPHICAL and-ASTRO- 
NOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 

Goldsmith's Geographical Copy-Books ; or, Out- 
line Maps to be filled up by Pupils. In Two Parts. The first 
giving the Outlines of Countrie “ and the second only the lines 
of lat. and long., with tables, &c. Oblong dto. Price 3y. 6d, 

each, sewed.—'l he si ame, on a larger scale, for room in writing, 
Price 5s. 6d. each. 

Atlases, to accompany the Copy-books, Demy 
ito. 6s. 6d. plain, and 8s. 6d. coloured; royal, 12s. plain, and lds, 
coloured. ? 

Prior’s Voyages round the “ orld, with 100 En- 
gravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d 

Goldsmith's Grammar of British Geography, with 
Maps and Views. 18mo., 4s. 6d. bound. 

Clarke’s Hundred Wonders of the World, with 
100 Engravings. 47th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy, and the Pheno- 
mena of the Heavens. Royal 1&mo. 7s. 6d. bound, with numerous 
Engravings. 4 

Shaw’s Atlas of Nature, with several hundred 
Engravings and brief descriptions. Folio, 2/. 2s. 

Blair’s Practical Grammar of the 
Natural Philosophy. 1i8mo. 
Woche price 6s. 6d. bound, & 

Nicholson’s Tables of Logarithms, from 1 to 10,000, 
peice of Logarithmic Sines, ‘Tangents, and Secants, and Co-sines, 
Co-tangents, and Co-secants, with Natural Sines and Co-sines, 
8vo, 5s. boards. 
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Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF 
AMUSEMENT. 
+ 
On the 28th inst., price i pe with numerous Illus- 
trations by Leecn, 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER, 


In Humorous Verse. 
By the Author of ‘ Tar Comic Latin GramMan.’ 


Also, uniform with the above, a Second Edition of 


BLUE BEARD. 


By F. W. N. Barrey, 
Author of a ‘New Tale of a Tub.’ 


Already published, 


LITTLE RED RIDING ILOOD. 


By the same Author. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 1s tre WOOD. 
Being a Series of COMIC NURSERY TALES in Humorous 
Verse, all copiously Mlustrated. 


*<Tf there be any family in which the nursery people have 
not been ‘ educated’ out of all relish for fun, this ‘new and 
illustrated edition’ of the memoirs of the illustrious Blue 
Heard will be received by them with shouts of laughter, the 
echo of which, or chorus to it, will probably be heard in the 
parlour and even reach to the drawing-room.”—<A lhen@um. 


In demy 4to., printed on tinted papers, and in beautiful 
Arabesque Binding, price 12s. 


THE COMIC ALBUM: 
A BOOK FOR EVERY TABLE. 
Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engrayings on Wood. 


Medium Syo. price 16s. cloth lettered, 
PICTURES OF THE FRENCTII; 
A Sevics of Literary and Graphic Delinea- 
tions of French Character. 


Ry JULES JANIN, BALZAC, CORMENIN, and other 
celebrated French Authors. 
The Drawings by GAvarnt, Il. Monnter, and Merssonier. 


Miss Martineau’s Novels. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE HOUR AND TILE MAN. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. cloth lettered, price 12s. 


DEERBROOK: a Novet. 


“With good 
Still overcoming evil, and by small, 
Accomplishing great things."—Milton. 


Price 1s. fancy boards, 


A SITILLING’S WORTI OF 
NONSENSE. 
ty the Editors of *‘ PUNCITI.’ 
With upwards of 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


In feap. Syo. handsomely bound cloth and gilt, price 3s. 6:., 


a New Edition of 
JEST AND EARNEST: 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES. 
By ArrHur WALLBRIDGE. 
With Mlustrations by Crowguitt and HAMERToN. 
“A new writer, who promises to add considerably to our 
stock of rational enjoyment.” —Morning Chronicle. 


—_—_. 


Also, uniform with the above, a New Edition, 
price 4s. Gd, of 
WALLBRIDGE’s BIZARRE FABLES 


A SERIES of ECCENTRIC HISTCRIETTES at WHICH 
the WORLD may LAUGH and GROW WISER. 


“Showing a knowledge of life in the author, and teach- 
ing it to the reader.”"—Times. 


Wun. 8. ORR & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 





WILLIAM HOWITT’S WORKS, 
PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN and LONGMANS. 





I. 
The Rural and Domestic Wife of 
Germann : 


With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. 
Collected in a General Tour, and during a Kesidence, in that 
Country in the Years 1340-42. Medium 8vo. with above 50 Illus- 
trations, ld. ls. cloth, 

CONTENTS 

The Rhine; First Impressions—German Villages and their 
People—People in the Woods and Villages—Out-of-door Life; 
Kirchweih and Dance-resort — Out-of-door Life of the People 
in general; Festive Processions, &c.—Symptoms and Amenities 
of Spring ; ‘Pilgrimages—W andering Handicraftsmen—Student’s 
Funeral — Celebration of Wei hnacht, or Christmas-eve—New 
Year's-day — Sledging —Singular Moral C haracteristics of the 
Germans, and Oddities of Kt quette—Social Life, and Habits— 
Characteristics of Cities and Scenery, in a Tour: Heidelberg to 
Carlsruke ; Baden-Baden; Wildbad; Stuttgart ; Munich; Tii- 
bingen; Ulm; Augsburg Munich; Salzburg; ‘Linz; Vienna; 
Prazue ; Saxon Switzerland and Dresden; Herrnbutt; Leipsic 
and Berlin; the Harz Country, the Brocken; Weimar and Jena 
— Literature—Education—Keligion—Concluding Remarks ; Poli- 
tics and Prospects, 

“A volume which will add to William Howitt's literary repu- 
tation, and be read with delight by thousands of his country- 
men, as being the first faithful and comprehensive account of a 
people to whom they are allied by a kindred language and 
kindred dispositions. The engraved illustrations are perfect 
gems of art.'’—Atlas. 





It. 
Visits to Remarkable Places, Old TIalls, 


Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetry. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 
40 Llustrations by S. Williams, 1d. ls. cloth, 
CONTENTS 

Visit to Penshurst in Kent, the Ancient Seat of the Sydneys— 
Visit to the Field of C rulloden— Visit to Stratford-on-Avon, and 
the Haunts of Shakspere ; Charlecot Hall, Clopton Hall, ke.— 
Visits to Combe Abbey, Warwickshire, as connected with Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia and the Gunpowder Plot—Visit to Lindisfarne, 
Flodden Field, and the Seenery of Marmion—V o Bolton 
Priory, and Scenes of the White Doe of Rylston—Visit to Hamp- 
ton ¢ ‘ourt—Visit to Compton-Winyates, Warwickshire, a soli- 
tary old Seat of the Marquis of Northampton —A Day-Dream at 
aiotagel—¥ isit to Staffa and lona—Visit to Edge-Hill—Visit to 
the Great Jesuits’ College at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire—Visit 
to the Ancient City of Winchester—Visit to Wotton Hall, Staf- 
fordshire; Aideri and Rousseau in England: ‘Traditions of 
Rousseau at Wotton—Sacrament Sunday at Kilmorac, in the 
Highlands. 


il. 
Visits to Remarkable Places, (Second 


Se ae 8.) chiefly in the Counties of Durham aa Northumber- 
lund; with a Stroll along the Border. With upwards of 40 
highly. Miuished Woodcuts. Medium avo. W. Is. cloth, 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Vignette; Chevy-Chace (Title)—City of Durham; Battle of 
Ne ville’ s Cross; Durham Cathedral ; Interior of Darham Cathe- 
Monument of Old Cow—Rectory of Houghton-le-Spring— 
Lnmiey( ‘astle—Lambton Castle—Jarrow ; Bede's Chair—Hilton 
Castle; Bowes carrying off the Countess of Strathmore—The 
L. — Hilton Castle— Brancepeth Castle—Raby Castle—New- 
castle; Deap-aehinety — Vieunes | in Newcastle; Grey Street 
trom the The. mee Black —Birthplace of Bewick ; Tomb of 
ick—View t'‘tynemouth; Seaton-Delaval ; Seaton-Delaval 
Chapel—Mitford Manor—W ark worth Castle; "Interior of the 
llermitage—Alnwick Castle; Malcolm's Cross; Monument of 
William the Lion—Bamborough Castle; The Pinnacles; The 
Farne Isles — Berwick-upon-‘Tweed — Norham Castle — Ford 
Castle—Brinkbarn Priory ; Gilpin in the Church; Death of the 
Count Keeldar—Dilston Hall; Coflins with Iuse riptions ; Dilston 
Ilall Gateway; Dilston Hall ‘Chapel. 





IV. 
The Rural Life of England. New edi- 


tion. medium vo. with Engravings on Wood by Bewick and 
a Uniform with ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places 1. Ly. 
cloth, 
CONTENTS 

Life of the Aristocracy—Life of the Agricultural Population— 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country—Strong Attach- 
ment of the English to Country Life—The Vorests of England— 
Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the People; in which 
are introduced ‘'wo New Chapters. descriptive of the Rural 
Watering Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 


The Boy’s Comiey Book: being the 
Real Life of a C ountry Boy, written by IIMSEL F. Exhibiting 
all the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the 
C ountry., Second edition, 1 on feap. 8vo. with about 40 Wood- 
cuts by S. Williams, 8s, cloth 


vi. 


Colonization and Christianity : a Popu- 


lar History of the Treatment of the Natives by the Europeans 
in all their Colonies. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


The Student Life ‘of Germany. From 
the U npublished MSS. of Dr. CORNELIUS. 8vo. with 24 Wood 
| ngravings and 7 Stcel Plates, 1/. 1s. cloth. 

«* This volume contains Forty of the most famous Student 
Seite. with the Original Music adapted to the Pianoforte. 


Translated by Mary Howitt. 


THE NEIGHBOURS, 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
pe! FREDERIKA BREMER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 


«* THE HOME; or, FAMILY CARES and FAMILY JOYS, 
oe the same Authoress, translated by Mary Howitt, from the 
Swedish, is in the press, 





Sp 


N EW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


The Second Volume, price 25s. (completing the Work,) of The 


BIBLE CYCLOPADIA, a Compre- 
hensive Digest of the Civil and Natural Seton, Geography, 
Statistics, and General Literary Information, connected pa 4 
the Sacred Writings ; illustrated by several Hundred Woodcuts, 





ARCTIITECTURAL NOTES om 
GERMAN CHURCHES, ay Notes of a Tour in Normandy 
and Picardy. By the Rev. WI LLIAM WHEWELL, B.D. E.R, 
pretence of Moral Philosophy, and Master of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. A 3rd edition, with Additions, 12s. 





A TR. ANSLATION of the BOOK 9 


i AL Ms. Ww ILLIAM, FRENCH. D.D., Master Of Jesus 
callers am ridge, and Canon of Ely; and Rev. GEORGE 

SKINNER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, A new 

Sdlien. kh, MA with Critical and Philological Notes. 8VO, 12s, 





T T' T . Ty 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of CHEMICAL PORLAROEST 5 being a preparatory View of 
the Forces which conc he prod tion of FE hemical Pheno. 
mena. By JOHN PREDERIC DANIEL iL, F -R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry in King’s College, London. With Numerous Ulus. 
trations, the 2nd edition, revised and much enlarged. 21s, 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF TIE LATE 

SIR ASTLEY PASTON COOPER, 
Bart. From Documents boquestbed by him for the purpose, 
By BRANSBY B. COOPER, S. 2vols. 8vo. with Por- 


trait, from the Original I’ catone by Si Sie Thomas Lawrence, 2s, 





THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 


GENERAL LORD ILARRIS, G.CB, 
i his CAMPAIGNS in AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, 
wT INDIA. By the eight Hon, S. te LUSHINGTON, Priests 
Secretary to Lord Harris, and late Governor of Madras. vo, 
with an Original Portrait, 13s. 





RECOLLECTIONS of SIBERTA, in 
the Years 1840 and 1811. By C. HERBERT COTTRELL, Esq, 
8vo. with Map, 12s. 


WOM: AN'S RIGHTS and DUTIES, 


considered with relation to their Influence on Society, and on 
her own Condition. By a WOMAN, 2 vols. post svo. lis. 


WOMAN'S MISSION. 


“If Women could once be made to understand their real 
mission in this world. and to feel their own importance and re- 
sponsibility, a surprising change must immediately take place 
in society, giving it a higher tone and purer spirit. 


The 10th edition, 3s. 6d. 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS; 


Seis Nature, Habits, and Instincts. By the Right Rev. EDWARD 
ANLEY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. 3rd edition, 2 vols, 
Sith many "Engravings, 7s. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, con- 


sidered with reference to Civilization and the Arts. 


WILD ANIMALS; their Nature, 


Habits, and Instincts. 


THE ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTIONS of AMERICA, 
By MARY ROBERTS. 
With many Illustrations, handsomely bound and gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 


RECREATIONS in PITYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; or, THE EARTH AS IT JS. By Miss R. M. 
ZORNLIN. New edition, with numerous lliustravions, 6s. 

RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY; with 
aGlossary of Terms. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN, New edition, 
with Illustrations, 4s. a 

RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By the Rev. LEWIS TOMLINSON, M.A. New edition, withs 
Glossary, and 50 Ilustrations, 4s. 6d : 

RECREATIONS in CITEMISTRY. 


By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. With numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 




















The TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME, 4s. 6d., also the 
ANNUAL VOLUME for 1812, 75. 6d., of the ; 
SATURDAY MAGAZINE. Publish- 


ed in Weekly Numbers at 1d., Monthly Parts 6d., Half-Yearly 
Volumes 4s, 6d., and Annual Volumes at 7s. 6d. each. 


A STATISTICAL COMPANION to 


gf 
the POCKET BOOK, consisting of a variety of Tables and 
ments from the highest official and other sources. by C = 
WELD, Secretary to ye? Statistical Society of London. i 
stitched; or ls. od. roan gilt. 


London; Joun W, Parker, West Strand, 
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S“— 
LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1043. 


REVIEWS 


Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet— The Baby's 
Wardrobe—Ladies’ Hand- Book of Baby Linen 
—Fancy Needle- Work—Plain Needle- Work 
—The Nurse—The Confectioner. 

Ir has been said that there is nothing small to 

the eye of philosophy, and it would appear by 

the titles of the batch of works now before us, 
that there is nothing small to the eye of literature, 
not even the eye of a needle. An amazing 
comprehensiveness is the character of the litera- 
ture of the day; it shrinks from nothing, how- 
ever lofty, and scorns nothing, however humble. 
It stretches out more hands than Briareus to 
handle subjects of all degrees of dignity, and has, 
at least, the tip of a finger for a discussion on 
herring-bone, or the doctrine of comfits. The 
wisdom of our grandmothers rested content with 
the needle-book. Their descendants, our fair 


contemporaries, insist upon having books on 
needles, and, in all huinan probability, the learned 
year 1843 will not come to a close without a 


treatise on thimbles. Great is the goddess 
Minerva, who teaches men to fight, and women 
to run,—who instructs the soldier to fell an ad- 
versary, and the sempstress to fell a seam,—by 
whom we not only sew but gather, —who initiates 
us in whipping in all its branches, and by whose 
grace the school-mistress simultaneously knits 
her stockings and her brows. Great is the god- 
dess Minerva, inventress of binding, braiding, 
marking, piping, plaiting, tucking, and button- 
making after a thousand kinds. By her the 
nilliner tacks and trims, and so does the states- 
man and the politician, She is at once the 
teacher of dress and of address, the dispeller of 
prejudice and the author of bias; the fop owes 
her his rufiled shirt and the scholar his unruffled 
hours, She is propitious to the housewife and 
she teazes her wool; she frowns upon the writer 
and he teazes his wits. The governess-gencral is 
she of the world, from ancient Athens to modern 
Whitechapel, whether wielding the lance or the 
bodkin, holding an gis or a thimble. ‘To 
Captain Sword and Captain Penn, we must add 
the Lady Needle, to complete the number of the 
ruling powers. We have sometimes suspected 
that the azure eye of Pallas Athena was no more 
than a type and figure of the exquisite eye of that 
fine instrument, the needle. Pallas was possibly 
the needle personified and deified after the my- 
thic manner of the ancients ; or the needle itself 
may well be taken as an image of womanly per- 
fection, uniting usefuluess with brilliancy, sim- 
plicity with acuteness, smartness with temper, 
and, in attraction, the peeress of the loadstone. 
Atany rate the history of woman and the history 
of the necdle are one. It may be supposed that 
our general mother hemmed the first green apron 
with the thorn of the rose, or the acacia; 
although it is with shame we trace up the origin 
of needle-work to the fall of man. Happy, how- 
ever, had it been had glittering steel never taken 
any other shape, or been applied to less innocent 
uses, We fear even the stcel-pen has some sins 
fo answer for, but who has aught to say against 
the needle? If such there be, he cannot be too 
cautious in days like these, for not only may a 
thousand needles start from their cases, but a 
me pens from their inkstands to support 
em, 

The works upon needle-work before us were 
evidently composed witha deep feeling of the dig- 
nity and importance of the subject. The author 
of ‘Plain Needle-Work’ eloquently remarks :— 

“To become an expert needle woman should be 
an object of ambition to every British fair. Never is 
beauty and feminine grace so attractive as when en- 
gaged in the honourable discharge of houscheld 
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duties, and domestic cares. The records of history 
inform us of the high antiquity of the art of needle 
work, and its beautiful mysteries were amongst the 
earliest developments of female taste and ingenuity. 
As civilizatic creased, new wants called forth new 
exertions: 1. loom poured forth its multifarious 
materials, and the needle, with its accompanying im- 
plements, gave form and utility to the fabrics sub- 
mitted to its operations. Noone can look upon tue 
NEEDLE without emotion: it is a constant companion 
throughout the pilgrimage of life. We find it the 
first instrument of use placed in the hand of budding 
childhood, and it is found to retain its usefulness and 
charm even when trembling in the grasp of fast de- 
clining age. The little girl first employs it in the 
dressing of her doll, then she is taught its still higher 
use, in making up some necessary articles for a be- 
loved brother, or a revered parent. Approaching to 
womanhood, additional preparation of articles of use, 
as ornaments for herself and others, call for its daily 
employment; and with what tender emotions does 
the glittering steel inspire the bosom, as beneath 
its magic touch, that which is to deck a lover,or adorn 
a bride, becomes visible in the charming productions 
of female skill and fond regard. To the adornments 
of the bridal bed:—the numerous preparations 
for an anxiously-expected little stranger, and the 
various comforts and conveniences of life, the service 
of this little instrument is indispensable. Often 
too is it found aiding in the preparation of gifts of 
friendship, the effects of benevolence, and the works 
of charity. Many of those articles, which minister 
so cssentially to the solace of the afflicted, would be 
unknown without it; and its friendly aid does not 
desert useven inthe dark hour of sorrowand afHiction. 
By its aid we form the last covering which is to en- 
wrap the body of a departed loved one, and prepare 
those sable habiliments, which custom has adopted as 
the external signs of mourning.” 

Plain-needle work is not to be confined to 
plain women, The author differs entirely from 
Comus, who says that— 

—coarse complexions 

And cheeks of sorry grain may serve to ply 

The sampler, and to teaze the housewife’s wool, 

What needs a vermeil-tinctured cheek for that, 

Love-darting eyes and tresses like the morn ? 

When beauty sits down to plain work, we are 
next told how she ought to be armed and ac- 
commodated. ‘The writer insists upon the plain 
worker seating herself in a bower, like any 
damsel of romance,—if she can find a bower to 
seat herself in. Ifnot, she is todo without one, 
as we fear too many fair sempstresses in England 
are compelled to do :— 

“We would recommend, wherever practicable, 
that the work table should be made of cedar, and that 
the windows of the working parlour should open into 
a garden, well supplied with odoriferous plants, the 
perfume of which will materially cheer the spirits of 
those especially whose circumstances compel them to 
devote the greatest portion of their time to sedentary 
occupations. If these advantages cannot be obtained, 
at least the room should be well ventilated, and fur- 
nished with a few cheerful plants, and a well-filled 
scent-jar. The beneficent Creator intended all his 
children, in whatever station of life they might be 
placed, to share in the common bounties of his pro- 
vidence.” 

“ Atleast awell-filled scent-jar !”’ Alas fur the 
thousands of plain-workers to whom a well-filled 
scent-jar is as unattainable as Belinda’s box of 
perfumes, that breathed “ all Sabaea.” 

The book entitled ‘The Baby’s Wardrobe’ is 
full of curious and surprising intelligence. We 
had no conception, until we opened this foun- 
tain of knowledge, that a young gentleman of 
from three to five minutes old, required a ward- 
robe consisting of no fewer than a dozen articles! 
Nay more, we are told that this little human in- 
finitessimal must have a toilette-table all to him- 
self! This is commencing the lessons of mono- 
poly and dandyism sufliciently early. The 
five-minute-arian is also to have a pin-cushion 
of his own, whether to be early inured to the 
sticking of pins in himself, or instructed in the 
agrecable pastime of sticking pins in his nurse 








- oe so 
or mother, the author does not inform us. ‘The 
former would square pretty well with the sys- 
tem of Lycurgus, but the Humane Society 
would be called upon to prevent the latter, and 
indeed we think they would do well to protest 
against the use of pins at all in the toilette of 
young Englishmen under ten days old. In ‘ The 
Hand-Book of Baby Linen’ we find with plea- 
sure that the anti-pin principle is advanced in- 
trepidly. Pins are pronounced “ extremely 
dangerous,” as everybody who has ever been 
stuck with one will readily agree. But (strange 
inconsistency of authors!) in the sequel of the 
same work we find instructions for the making 
of a baby’s pin-cushion ; and what is odder still, 
after the admission that pins are “ extremely 
dangerous,” we are told that “ this article of the 
baby toilet is usually the preparation of friend- 
ship or the gift of affection!” The moral 
clearly is, that babies cannot begin too early to 
beware of their friends, and to suspect the 
“ oifts of affection,” even when they bear the 
insidious motto, “ Welcome, little stranger,” 
formed ever so prettily “ of small pins.” 

Nothing so much contributes to delightful 
writing, let the subject be what it may, as the 
enthusiasm of the writer. ‘The ‘ Hand-Book of 
Baby Linen’ concludes in the following high 
strain :—'‘ In the foregoing pages we trust we 
have given plain and ample instructions on a 
subject of no common or fleeling interest.” And 
again :— 

“In making up the linen necessary for the health 
and comfort of tie expected stranger, it is impossible 
not to develope some of the most precious and enno- 
bling feelings of the human heart, The aid of mothers, 
isters, and friends, is called into active requisition. 
lathers and brothers evince an increased interest, as 
the anticipated event approaches, and the fond hus- 
band feels his heart beat with added quickness, as he 
sees each article assume its appropriate finish, and 
become deposited in its appointed place, till the 
moment redolent with hope, though chastened by 
an affectionate fear, shall make him the joyful parent 
of an infant heir of immortality.” 

These works on baby linen will stimulate the 
tailors, if there be any literary ambition amongst 
them. Nine of them might at least write as 
well as a single milliner; and surely if the frock 
of an infant deserves a duodecimo, a folio would 
not be too much for the frock of a grown man. 
We trust the men of the shears do not despise 
literary pursuits, for although the goose is cer- 
tainly greater than a goose-quill, and a well- 
made coat is a great work, still there is some 
renown to be acquired by authorship, and we 
therefore presume to invoke them, as poets in- 
voke the Muses,—‘ Descend, ye Nine!” 

The author of ‘ Knitting, Netting, and Crot- 
chet’ proves by her example that subjects of 
this class are capable of the highest moral eleva- 
tion in the hands of writers competent to grasp 
them. Would not the reader suppose that the 
following passage had been taken from one of 
the Bridgewater ‘Treatises, instead of from 
‘ Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet’? 

* But we have a higher end in view, than promoting 
the acquisition of accomplishments, however elegant 
or pleasing. We wish to direct the minds of those 
we are thus endeavouring * interest and instruct, to 
the immortal beauties of moral excellence. ‘These works 
may be made conducive, in a high degree, to the de- 
velopement of family affection, and the promotion 
to a vast extent of the purposes of genuine charity, 
benevolence, and friendship. But there is yet a higher 
kind of use to which we would apply them. We 
would have the young lady who is becoming expert 
and clever at her needle, to reflect, as the beautiful 
fabric grows beneath her forming hand, that her work, 
and the power and skill to plan and execute it, is 
an emanation of the immortal mind; of that mind, 
whose creative powers are a faint, but legible tran- 
script of the omnipotent wisdom of the Deity. This 
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thought gives a permanency to 
other light, be only transitory as the summer cloud. 


It is omnipotent wisdom and power, which has con- | 


trived and executed all the beautiful wonders of crea- 


tion ; and that wisdom and power were called into | 


activity by omnipotent love.” 

‘The Confectioner’ and ‘The Nurse’ are 
books of the same class, belonging to two series 
of popular treatises, entitled ‘The Guide to 
Trade’ and ‘The Guide to Service.’ These, as 


well as the tracts on needle-work, contain a | 


great deal of practical sense and useful informa- 


tion, interspersed with quaint and unintention- | 


ally amusing passages. The writer on marma- 
lades and meringues is very properly offended 
at the notion that any capacity is capacious 
enough for the capacity of a confectioner. He 
then tells us what a confectioner ought to be, 
and gives us “the idea” of a pastry-cook, as 
Bolingbroke does of a patriot-king :— 

“ The person adapted for this business should be neat 


and cleanly in his habits, of a lively and ingenious | 


mind, have a quick conception of design, a delicate 
taste, with a general knowledge of architecture, 
mythology, and the fine arts ; for they are as requisite 
in the construction of a piece montée, or an allegori- 
cal subject to embellish the table, as to an architect 
or sculptor in the construction of an expensive build- 
ing or monument. I do not mean to infer that his 
information must be so extensive, or that he will be 
required to make the tour of Italy, Rome, and Greece, 
to study the original masters ; but let him take Nature 
for his guide, with a peep at the Grecian and other 
statues inthe British Museum occasionally, if possible ; 
and if he possess the rudiments or principles of the 
art of design, he cannot fail, with a little attention 
and perseverance, to become an adept in the higher 
or ornamental branches of his business.” 

The modest requisites of the confectioner re- 
cals to mind the speech of Lickfinger in Jonson’s 
* Staple of News.’ 

** A master-cook !—why he’s the man of men, 

For a professor !—he designs, he draws, 

Tle paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish, 

Some he dry-dishes, some moats round with broths ; 

Mounts marrow-bones, cuts fifty-angled custards, 

Rears bulwark-pies, and for his outer works 

He raiseth ramparts of iinmortal crust ; 

And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner : 

What ranks, what tiles, to put his dishes in, 

The whole art military. Then he knows 

The influence of the stars upon his meats, 

And all their seasons, tempers, qualities, 

Aud so to fit his relishes and sauces, 

He has nature in a pot, ‘bove all the chymists, 

Or airie brethreu of the Rosie-cross. 

He is an architeet, an engineer, 

A soldier, a physician, a philosopher, 

A general mathematician.” 

‘The Nurse’ commences with the following 
entertaining catalogue of the nurse’s accoutre- 
ments :— 

“The stock of instruments necessary for you to 
possess, is easily enumerated—a pair of large scissors 
and a pair of small ones, a pen-knife, a good pencil, 
an inkstand (with ink in it) a few good pens, some 
sheets of writing paper, and a lavement apparatus of 
your own, kept in good order, and adapted for children 
as well as adults—these with a watch, if you can afford 
one, will be sufficient to set you up.” 

High is the standard of her moral character, 
but unbounded benevolence, a seraphic temper, 
and a stoical superiority to caprice and humour, 
are absolutely indispensable. Physically consi- 
dered, she is to unite all the hands of Briareus 
with all the eyes of Argus ; to be as temperate as 
Matthew, as honest as Aristides, and as un- 
sleeping as Ursa Major. When employed as a 
priestess of Lucina, and a babe is born, she is 





‘what would in any | remarkable in the appearance of the child, let there 


be no whispering or scampering about; do not rush 
upon the doctor, but wait quietly until he makes his 
appearance.”’ 

As to gossip, she is to be as mute as a pupil 
of Pythagoras, while obstetrically engaged. 
Hard condition! How seldom fulfilled! 

“ As to ordinary news, that has been the nurse’s 
perquisite from time immemorial, but just at this 
crisis the best news is no news at all. Lay it down 
as an absolute rule, that under the doctor the sole 
right of administering news or physic is vested in the 
nurse for the time being, and they will acquit them- 
selves with the most credit, whose doses of either the 
one or the other are the fewest and the smallest.” 

When the following passage struck our eye 
we thought for a moment it was a receipt from 
a New Zealand cookery book. 

“If you wish the baby to look particularly nice, 
beat up the yolk of an egg with a little fresh butter 
(melted) and anoint the skin with it; then wash it 
off with a soft sponge and a little warm water.’’ 

A little further on we are told that nurses 
ought not to give sick people either veal-pie or 
sausages! The author adds that “ strange stories 
are told upon the continent of sausages.” 


stories ” are current on the same subject. 


We must conclude with the admirable direc- } 


tions for the period of convalescence :— 


“The best books are those furnished with engrav- | 


ings and short stories; the various weekly penny 
journals, and the Pictorial Bible are among the best 
and most accessible—better than newspapers. The 
patient’s conversation should at first be entirely re- 
stricted to the affectionate members of her own family. 


A young child, or a faithful little dog, ought to be the 


: 


| 


| 


first visitors admitted. These may be followed by 
intimate friends or entertaining dependants—the groom 
and the gamekeeper ; perhaps the barber for a country 
gentleman.”” 





History of the Scottish Episcopal Church from 
the Revolution to the Present Time. By J.P. 
Lawson. Edinburgh, Gallie & Bayley. 

Independent of its connexion with the two 

great subjects of ecclesiastical discussion which 

engage so large a share of public attention, the 

History of the Church of Scotland is interesting 

for the light it throws on the Revolution, long 

designated “ glorious,’’ but now likely to receive 


| a more permanent and less honourable designa- 


| tion. 


in Scotland; the bishops were men of high 
respectability, connected with the most distin- 
guished families ; they sat in the parliament as 
spiritual peers, and their diocesan character was 
recognized by law. ‘The landing of the Prince 
of Orange came upon the Scottish Church by 
surprise; its leaders could not comprehend the 
object of such a measure ; but in order to pre- 
pare for any change that might ensue, they 
sent, with the sanction of the Privy Council, 
Bishop Rose to London, to wait on the English 


| bishops, ‘“ for advice and assistance, in case that 


solemnly directed to act in the manner follow- | : ‘ , 
| Compton, Bishop of London, communicated this 
| condition to the representative of the Scottish 


ing :— 

“You will have it conveyed in the first instance, 
carefully wrapped in soft flannel, into another apart- 
ment, where its eyes, the shape of its nose, limbs, and 
the anticipated colour of its hair can be duly discussed, 
and the wonder and delight of those who may assist 
on the occasion for the first time can be expressed, 
without exciting the sensibilities of the anxious listener 
within the curtains, If there should be anything 


any unlucky thing might happen to oecur with 
respect to the church.” A journey from Edin- 
burgh to London was in those days attended 
with difficulty and delay; and before Rose 
reached the metropolis, the Prince of Orange 
had procured the dethronement of his father-in- 
law and his own elevation to the throne; his 
favour therefore could only be obtained by a 
hearty recognition of his doubtful title, and 


Church :— 

“The Bishop of London now addressed himself 
in an almost official manner to the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh.—‘ My Lord,’ he said, * you see that the King, 
having thrown himself upon the water, must keep 
himself a-swimming with one hand. The Presbyte- 
rians have joined him closely, and offer to support 





She | 
might have added that in England also “strange | ‘ “ 
a od ©" | who did not read from their pulpits a proclama- 





At the period of that event, Episcopacy | 
was, as it is now, more fashionable than popular | 





him ; and therefore he cannot cast them off Unley 
he could see how otherways he can be served, And 
the King bids me tell you that he now knows th 
state of Scotland much better than he did when hy 
was in Holland ; for while there he was made to 
believe that Scotland, generally all over, was Pres, 
byterian, but now he sees that the great body of the 
nobility and gentry are for Episcopacy, and it ig the 
trading and inferior sort that are for Presbytery, 
Wherefore he bids me tell you, that if you will unde, 
take to serve him to the purpose that he is serps 
herein England he will take you by the hand, support 
the Church and order, and throw off the Presbyte 
rians.’” . 
Rose refused to accede to this proposition: 
and on his return to Scotiand he, with th 
rest of the Scottish prelates resolved to adhere 
to the Stuarts. William, in consequence, de. 
cided that Episcopacy should be abolished jn 
Scotland, and for this purpose measures were 
taken by the Meeting of Estates, similar in cha. 
racter to those which had furnished a pretext for 
the expulsion of James. The great crime of 
James was an order that his Declaration of 
Indulgence should be read in churches; and 
those who had taken up arms against him on 
this pretext, issued a decree that all ministers 


tion commanding public prayers to be offered 
for King William, before a certain day, should 
be deprived of their benefices. This was 
speedily followed by an act for the abolition of 
prelacy ; and in less than three months, payment 
of any rent or duty to archbishops, bishops, 
deans, or any others of superior dignity in the 
Church above Presbyters “ was prohibited,” and 
“ fit persons” were appointed to receive the 
“‘ teinds, rental-bells, feus, blanch or tack duties, 
formerly paid to bishops and others aforesaid,” 
no provision whatever being made for the exist- 
ing incumbents. Presbyterianism was _ thus 
established in Scotland; and it was not William's 
fault that Romanism had not similar success in 
Ireland, for he offered Tyrconnell a recognition 
of that religion, and a grant of one-third of the 
Irish churches to its priests, on condition of 
being acknowledged as sovereign. 

The next measure adopted by William’s 
government in Scotland was the issue of a com- 
mission ‘‘to purge” the universities of all who 


| refused to subscribe the Westminster Confession 


of Faith. The proceedings under this admirable 
commentary on the Declaration, that the Prince 
of Orange had been invited over to secure 
liberty of conscience, were -equally violent and 
unjust :— 

“In no University city was this more conspicuous 
than in Edinburgh. Proclamation was made, and 
printed edicts posted, at the Cross and on the College 
gates; as also in Stirling, Haddington, and other 
provincial towns, charging the Principal and Pro- 
fessors of the University, and the schoolmasters of 
the city, county, and neighbouring counties, to ap- 
pear before the committee of visitors on the 20th 
of August, 1690, to answer upon the points contained 
in the act of Parliament; also summoning and warn- 
ing all the lieges who have anything to object against 
the said Principal and Professors, and others, to appeat 
before them on the said day and place to give in 
objections. * After an edict,’ observes Arnot, ‘ which 
bespoke that the country, although it had been sul- 
jected to a revolution, had not acquired a system of 
liberty, nor the rudiments of justice—after an inv 
tation so publicly thrown out by the commissioners 
of Parliament in a nation distracted by religious and 
political factions, it is not to be supposed that ine — 
formers would be wanting.’” 

The ejection of the Episcopal ministers was 
frequently resisted by the congregations, and in 
one instance with success :— 

“Mr, Dugald Lindsay was the Episcopal minister 
of Glenorchy. Mr. Lindsay would not conform. 
Pressed by the Synod of Argyll, the noble proprietor 
(the Earl of Breadalbane) of the country reiuctantly 
wrote a letter of invitation to a Presbyterian probar 
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tioner in the shire of Fife, to be minister of Glen- 
orchy. He accepted, came on the close of a week 
to the parish, but could find no room to receive him, 
or person to make him welcome. In his distress he 
was drove to the house of the man whom he came to 
supplant, and was received with a cordiality and 
kindness becoming a minister of the gospel. Over 
thewhole parish there was a strong ferment. People 
of all ages and conditions assembled from all quar- 
ters in the churchyard on Sabbath, long before the 
usual hour of worship. At the appearance of the 
stranger, accompanied by their own pastor, there was 
a general murmur of indignation. Twelve armed 
men with drawn swords surrounded the astonished 
intruder. ‘Two bagpipes sounded the March of Death. 
Unmoved by the tears and remonstrances of Mr. 
Lindsay, in this hostile and awful form, they pro- 
ceeded with their prisoner to the boundary of the 
parish and of the county. There, on his bended 
knees, he solemnly engaged never more to enter the 
parish, or trouble any person for the occurrences of 
that day. He was allowed to depart in peace, and 
he kept his promise. The Synod of Argyll were 


incensed ; time cooled their ardour; the proprietor | 


was indulgent, Mr. Lindsay was deserving, and the 
people loved him. He continued in the undisturbed 
possession of his charge till his death, more than 
thirty years after the foresaid event.” 

While the important measure of the Union 
was under discussion, an order was issued to 
shut up all the episcopal chapels in Scotland. 
This was revoked after that measure was car- 
ried, and about the same time the Scottish 
Episcopalians adopted the Liturgy of the Angli- 
can Church. This gave great offence to the 
Presbyterian party, and several ministers were 
fined and imprisoned for having “introduced a 
form of worship contrary to the purity and uni- 
formity of the Church established by law.” In 
1712, an act was passed by the parliament of 
the United Kingdom, granting toleration to 
“those of the episcopal communion in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland,” clogged how- 
ever with a penalty against such as neglected 
to pray in express words for “ her most sacred 


Majesty Queen Anne, the most excellent princess | 


Sophia, and the rest of the Royal Family.” This 
clause was introduced because nearly all the 
Episcopalians of Scotland were Jacobites. 

Soon after the accession of George I., twenty- 
five clergymen were indicted for not complying 
with the injunctions of the Toleration Act. The 
result was not a little curious and characteristic : 

“Twenty-one of the accused clergymen were fined 
201, sterling each, one half to the informer, and the 
other half to the poor of the parish; but as no 
informer applied, the Lord Advocate about six 
months after prayed the Court for warrant of 107. 
against each of them, to be paid to his Lordship as 
informer.” 

A very severe act was soon after passed “ For 
making more effectual the laws appointing the 
oaths for the security of the government to be 
taken by ministers of churches and meeting- 
houses in Scotland.” Several prosecutions 
followed, but the act does not seem to have 
been rigorously enforced. It is but fair to add, 
that the jealousy of the government was not 
without cause, for the concurrence of the Pre- 
tender was sought and obtained in the election 
of the Scottish bishops. 

The Jacobite tendencies of the Scottish Epis- 
copalians brought suffering on their body after 
the battle of Culloden, and they had little 
treason to hope for the sympathy of their An- 
glican ‘brethren, who had been terrified into 
cruelty by the invasion of the Highlanders. A 
shocking instance of the inhumanity of the times, 
which is little known, deserves to be noticed. 
The chaplain of the High Sheriff at York, 
being appointed to preach before the judges who 
were to try the prisoners, had the indecency to 
take for his text,—‘‘ Moses said unto the judges 
of Israel, Slay ye every one his man that was 

joined ynto Baal-Peor.”—Numbers, xxv, 5, It 





will surprise no one to learn that the Duke of 
Cumberland took a very active = in the per- 
secution of the Scottish Episcopalians :— 

“The Duke of Cumberland, in his march to the 
North, visited all the Episcopal chapels in Forfar- 
shire, Kincardineshire, Morayshire, and Banffshire, 
with military law. They were ordered to be shut 
up, and in many places the people were incited to 
destroy the seats and other furniture, and to set fire 
to the humble edifices. These ravages were carried 
into some districts of Aberdeenshire ; and scarcely a 
week had elapsed after the battle of Culloden, before 
his Royal Highness had succeeded in prohibiting any 
congregation from assembling for divine service in 
which a Nonjuring clergyman officiated. The most 
shameful and wanton outrages were committed, and 
the clergy and laity were often personally maltreated 
and insulted. In other counties the mob did the 
work of the military in the North. The chapel in 
Cupar-Fife, in which Bishop White officiated, was 
assailed and gutted, and the seats, pulpit, reading 
desk, and communion table, burnt in the streets. 
On Sunday the 27th of April there was divine service 
in very few of the chapels in Edinburgh, and before 


| next Sunday they were all ordered to be shut up by 


the Sheriff.” 

In 1746, a very penal statute was passed 
against the nonjuring episcopalians of Scotland, 
which, amongst other severities, declared that 
ordination by Scottish bishops was invalid. It 
must however not be forgotten, that this clause 
was strenuously opposed by several of the Eng- 
lish bishops in the House of Lords, on the ground 
that it interfered with the rights of ordination, 
which were matters beyond the limits of parlia- 
mentary cognizance. During the ensuing ten 
years, this harsh act was enforced with a relent- 
less vigour which not unfrequently went beyond 
the limits of its letter; but towards the close of 
the reign of George II., the persecution gradu- 
ally abated, and on the accession of George III. 
it ceased altogether. 

The English prelates appear to have forgotten 
the very existence of an Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, until it became necessary, after the 
close of the American war, to make some provi- 
sion for the continuance of an Episcopal Church 
in America. Dr. Seabury, who had been chosen 
bishop by the episcopal clergy of the State of Con- 
necticut, came over to England to be conse- 
crated, but legal difficulties intervened, and he 
was advised to apply to the Scottish bishops. He 
was consecrated by them at Aberdeen, in 1784: 

“¢ As under God,’ says Bishop Seabury, in his 
Charge at his primary visitation, * the Bishops of the 
old Episcopal Church of Scotland, which at the 
Revolution fell a sacrifice to the jealous apprehen- 
sions of William III., were solely the instruments of 
accomplishing this happy work, to them our grati- 
tudeis due. And I hope the sense of the benefit we 
have through their hands received will ever remain 
fresh in the minds of all members of our communion 
to the latest posterity.”” 

Mr. Lawson mentions a curious circumstance, 
without vouching for it as a fact, but which we 
believe to be authentic. The founder of the 
Methodists was anxious to introduce Episcopacy 
into that branch of his church established in the 
United States, and he is stated to have applied 
to the Scotch bishop of Kilgour to consecrate the 
Rev. Dr. Coke, one of the few clergymen of the 
Church of England who had joined the Me- 
thodist body. It is further said, that this ap- 
plication was refused; it is indeed certain that 
Wesley himself took the extraordinary step of 
consecrating Dr. Coke and Mr. Abury, bishops 
of the American Episcopal Church at Bristol, in 
1784. Coke was not satisfied with this con- 
secration, for at a subsequent period he sought 
to be regularly appointed to the diocese of Cal- 
cutta, through the interest of Mr. Wilberforce. 

On the death of the Pretender, in 1788, the 
Scottish Episcopalians formally gave in their 
adhesion to the Hanoverian dynasty, and applied 





for the repeal of the penal acts which had been 
directed against their nonjuring church. The 
repeal, however, was not obtained until 1792, 
being delayed chiefly by the opposition of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, whose vanity, it is said, 
had been wounded by some real or supposed 
neglect on the part of the Scottish delegates ; 
and it was clogged by an offensive clause, pro- 
hibiting ministers ordained by the Scotch bishops 
from officiating in England. ‘This clause was 
modified in 1840, and power was given to the 
Bishops of England and Ireland to permit the 
ministry of clergymen ordained in Scotland or 
America under certain specified conditions. 

Mr. Lawson complains very strongly of the 
jealousy with which the Scottish Episcopalians 
are viewed by their Presbyterian brethren; but 
this is a subject into which we are not disposed 
toenter. Our purpose has been simply to select 


some of the most prominent facts in the history 
of a Church which maintained its existence 
under very trying circumstances, both of neglect 
and persecution. 





The History of Woman in England. By Han- 
nah Lawrance. Vol. I. Colburn. 
Tue design of this work is not arrogantly to 
assert the superiority of the female sex to the 
male, or even querulously to contrast the two 
sexes, but it is simply and modestly historical, 
as it professes by its title to be. There has been 
at different periods a rage for paradoxical exal- 
tations for womankind, nor have such essays 
proceeded from the hands of the softer sex only. 
If Madame de Gournay wrote “ of the equality 
of men and women,” the same thesis was de- 
fended by a Frenchman, in a “ Discourse, Phy- 
sical and Moral, wherein is to be seen the im- 
portance of clearing the mind from prejudices.”* 
If Madame Jacquette Guillaume published her 
“Illustrious Ladies, wherein is proved, by good 
and strong reasons, that the female sex in all 
respects exceeds the male,’”’ and another fair 
writer of the same nation maintained in print 
“that her sex is more noble, more polite, more 
valiant, more learned, more virtuous, and more 
frugal than that of men,” the same extravagance 
has also found advocates of the masculine gen- 
der; amongst others, Jeronimo Ruscelli, who 
composed a treatise with the title, “Che la 
Donna sia di gran unga pit nobile et pi degna 
dell’ Huomo.” It would be easy to extend the 
list of writers, chiefly women, who have, with 
various degrees of energy and eloquence, es- 
poused what they called ‘the cause” of their sex, 
inveighed against its wrongs, and claimed or 
clamoured for its rights. ‘The lioness being the 
painter, man has rarely had justice done him in 
this class of works, although it must be confessed 
he has not in all ages and climes acted towards the 
weaker vessel in conformity with the vaunted su- 
periority of his moral nature. But the woman’s 
mistake seems to consist in disputing that su- 
periority on account of the various caprices and 
tyrannies that have co-existed with it, or attended 
its manifestations, instead of remarking the con- 
tinual improvement in the position of the sex, 
according as man advances in knowledge and 
civilization ; and that consequently the despotism 
she has had often just cause to protest against, 
is one of the transitory evils of society, and not 
so much the ascendancy of the physical in man 
over the spiritual in woman, as the result of the 
tardy developement in man himself of those 
moral powers in which true sovereignty alone 
consists) Womankind has not been the only 
sufferer in the slow tumultuous march of the 
human species from barbarism to civilization. 





* This ingenious author, expecting to be written against, 
and being disappointed, determined to answer himself, which 
he did successfully in another work, entitled ‘Of the Excel- 
lency of Men, against the Equality of the Sexes"! 
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We have many a time fallen victims to our own 
excesses and disorders. In the hardships of the 
long campaign between light and darkness, 
woman has certainly borne her part, but she 
has not participated in the struggles of our race, 
without participating likewise in its triumphs, 
and hence the daily increasing hopelessness of 
organizing a female party, or convincing any 
formidable mass of womanhood that they are 
the victims of a penal code, or labouring under 
any disability not imposed by Nature herself. It 
is curious that the only instance in history or 
fable of a powerful female confederation is the 
nation of the Amazons, whose imaginary sway 
was physical, not moral, contrary to all that has 
ever been pretended by the most ardent modern 
champion of the sex, with the exception of the 
French lady before alluded to, who claimed the 
superiority of woman not only in policy (where 
it might be admitted,) but even in the point of 
valour. But there is as little fear of a female 
party, upon moral principles, as of an attempt 
to reconstruct an Amazon empire; nor is this 
through the want of heads or leaders (which so 
often prevents the formation of parties amongst 
the other sex), for they labour under no want of 
genius or enthusiasm to agitate their question, 
and dispute the mastery of the world: it is 
rather that the leaders want fair armies to follow 
them to battle; that the war-cry, however elo- 
quently sounded, finds no response through a 
thousand boudoirs; that there is no general 
sense of helotisim in the drawing-rooms of Christ- 
endom; no female “ cause,” in fact, distinct 
from the cause of the rest of the human species. 
At the same time, we think there can be no finer 
exertion of the powers of the female mind than 
to reclaim against whatever she believes to be 
oppressive or unreasonable in the laws or usages 
of this or any other country affecting the condi- 
tion of her sex; and we readily excuse the bril- 
liant exaggerations into which a bold and specu- 
lative mind, thus worthily engaged, is so easily 
transported. Upon the same principle, we ap- 
prove of more limited works, like that now before 
us, which simply undertakes to trace out the 
history of England in the female line, if we may 
so express ourselves, and display the influence 
of woman upon the institutions, the religion, the 
literature, and the character of the nation. 

The present volume begins with the earliest 
records, remarkable for nothing but their bar- 
renness, and carries down the plan of the writer 
to the close of the twelfth century. ‘The homage 





paid in our times to the fair sex is not to be 
traced to whatever there may be of the ancient | 
Briton in the modern Englishman. ‘The author, | 
whose industry has collected all that remains in | 
chronicle or tradition of times so deeply buried | 
in the past, thus describes the state of an ancient | 
British queen :— 

“ In the laws regulating the interior arrangements 
of the palace, abundant proof is given of the low 
station occupied by the queen. While each ofticer 
of the king, down to the falconer, has his appropriated 
place in the hall, the king's wife occupies her solitary 
chamber, waited upon by a single attendant hand- 
maid ; a steward, who is to ‘ serve her in her cham- 
ber with meat and drink ;’ and a page, who ‘is to 
convey messages between the chamber and the hall, 
keep the keys of her coffers, and supply the chamber ;’ 
and two or three inferior attendants.* That in this 
state of melancholy seclusion the queen should occa- 
sionly ask the solace of song, scems to have occurred 
to the law-makers as no unlikely circumstance ; they 
therefore enact that, ‘when the queen shall willa 
song in her chamber, let the bard sing a song respect- 
ing Camlan,’ (the battle in which Arthur fell), ‘and 
that not loud, lest the hall be disturbed ’—lest the 
amusement of the queen should interrupt that of her 





* One of these is her candle-bearer: the reader will smile 
at his valuable perquisites; for they were ‘all the tops he 
should Lite off the candles, also the broken bread, and frag- 
ments that fall over the queen's dish,” 





servants, the boisterous mead-drinkers carousing 
round the blazing hearth.” 

It is now one of the best received axioms of 
social life, that the wife is her husband’s “ better 
half,” but the arithmetical value of the wife of 
an old Briton was one-third of that of her hus- 
band—a fraction the less complimentary inas- 
much as it was fixed by law, and constituted 
what may be called the market price. We took 
our standard of woman’s worth, as well as other 
free customs and institutions, from the Saxons 
and their forests. 

“From the earliest period of their history, woman 
among the Saxons occupied a station far higher than 
that assigned to her among the later Britons, is proved 
by their laws and their usages no less than by the 
accounts of the later Greek and Latin historians, who 
remark with astonishment the lofty station maintained 
by the Teutonic matron compared with that assigned 
to women among the polished but degenerate Greeks. 
* It was in Germany,’ says the eloquent but accurate 
Michelet, ‘that weman became the companion of 
man in his dangers, united to his destiny in life as in 
death. She withdrew not even from the battlefield, 
but watched and hovered over him—the fairy pres- 
ident of the combat—the fair and awful walkyriur, 
who bore away, as a gathered flower, the spirit of the 
expiring warrior ;’ and anxiety to prove himself worthy 
of her applause nerved the arm of the Saxon chieftain 
in many a perilous conflict, and tv deck his bride in 
the gold and gems of southern climes launched £ the 
long ship’ of many an adventurous pirate on the 
stormy ocean.” 

The Saxon dames mingled in the revels of 
their lords, which doubtless mitigated the ex- 
cesscs of debauchery, while on the other hand it 
familiarized women with scenes most revolting 
to the delicacy of their sex. The following ex- 
tract shows how much bettcr the Saxons used 
their queens than the aborigines of the country. 

“ Although a rude, and in the earlier periods of 
their history a savage people, the Saxons never excluded 
women from their feasts or their amusements. The 
queen took the place of honour in the festive hall, 
and presented the mead-cup to the most honoured 
of the guests, as the highest mark of distinction they 
could receive. ‘Thus, when Beowulf entered King 
Hrothgar’s * mead hall,’ the queen Walthcowa, 
‘encircled with geld, mindful of her high station, 
greeted the warriors in the hall,’ and presented the 
cup, and then taking her seat beside her husband 
remained ‘ while the cup continued to flow, the song 
to arise, and the revelry to increase.’ And thus in the 
monkish chronicles we read of high-born ladies pre- 
siding at splendid feasts given by them to the monarch 
and his numerous retinue; and lady-abbesses, too, 
welcoming their clerical and royal guests to the noble 
banquet; and thus many arude illumination exhibits 
the male and female guests seated alternately round 
the well-covered table, engaged in conversation or 
listening to the songs of the minstrel.” 

On the subject of the Saxon convents the au- 
thor has amassed a great deal of curious and 
pleasant information, particularly as to the in- 
fluence and power exercised in those rude estab- 
lishments by the women of the period. She 
tells us that— 

“ The early Saxon monasteries were distinguished 
by a peculiarity apparently common to them only ; 
this was, that although establishments for men as well 
as women, they were mostly under the rule of a 
female superior. In the vicinity of the female con- 
vent another was erected for men—canons, whose 
duty it was to officiate at the altar and perform out- 
door offices. The abbess had the supreme command, 
their prior depended on her choice, and was bound to 
regulate his conduct by her instructions.” 

And the two following reasons are assigned 
for this singular pre-eminence :— 

“Tn the first instance, we should bear in mind that 
nearly all the monasteries—we might, indeed, say all, 
if we confine our attention to those founded during 
the seventh century—were founded by women, and 
by women of royal birth. Now with that strong 
feeling of respect'for high rank, which, as we have 
seen, the Saxons possessed, it must have been less 
repugnant to their notions of fitness that the lady- 





abbess, of royal descent, should rule the priory of 
canons as well as her own sisterhood, than that she, 
the daughter, or sister, perhaps, of the reign 
monarch, should submit to the sway of the mere 
freeman, or, it might be, actually of him whose Parents 
had been bondslaves, But a more weighty reason 
may probably be found in the superior fitness of the 
high-born Saxon women for conventual rule, which, 
after all, was but domestic rule, exercised in a wide 
sphere, than of the men, who, though equally high. 
born, had been trained up to consider war and the 
chase as their sole occupations.” 

Many particulars are related of the famous 
Abbey of Whitby, founded by the Lady Hilda, 
The first convent erected by Hilda consisted 
exclusively of women, but that of Hartlepool, 
and afterwards that of Whitby, included canons 
as well as nuns. Bede extols the latter instity. 
tion as a school of divinity of the first order, 
and relates that it sent forth no fewer than six 
missionaries, who proved the excellence of 
Hilda’s teaching by obtaining the then more 
laborious than splendid office of Christian bishop, 

The ladies of the Saxon convents were not 
unknown to literary fame. There even still re- 
mains the work of a fair recluse of those distant 
times which Miss Lawrance describes as “ an un- 
affected narrative of the lives of two worthy men 
—St. Willibald and St. Wunebald—containing a 
minute, and often naive description of a pilgrim- 
age through Asia Minor, to the Holy Land, at the 
beginning of the eighth century.” She gives 
several extracts from this antique tour, which 
justify her commendations of ‘ the earlicst lite- 
rary composition of an Englishwoman.” The 
history of the young Alfred affords Miss Lawrance 
a striking illustration of the power of female in- 
fluence, wisely and fondly exerted. The mind 
of that celebrated monarch first opened to the 
fascinations of an illuminated volume of Saxon 
poetry and the still more engaging art of a 
kindly stepmother. Judith was a bright excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule of novercal administra- 
tions. It will probably be found that such ex- 
ceptions are not so rare as proverbially sup- 
posed, the reason being that the very prejudice 
against stepmothers has the effect of checking, in 
multitudes of women placed in that trying rela- 
tion, the tendencies to neglectful or inhuman 
conduct. 

The notices of the female character during 
the Saxon age are almost entirely confined to 
the narrow circle of royal personages, the Elfri- 
das, Gunildas, and Edithas. ‘The author has 
made the most of her materials, but they are 
lamentably meagre. With the following re- 
marks she closes this part of her subject, and 
passes on to the Norman revolution and its re- 
sults: — 

“ With the two Edithas, sisters in beauty, in royal 
state, and almost in misfortune, the first portion of 
our view of female society in England closes. And 
looking at the mournful deta. of public and domes- 
tic sorrows which the lives of these iater Saxon queens 
present to us, we may well doubt whether Norman 
domination, crushing as it was, could bring severer 
sufferings to the noble and high-born women of the 
land, than did the misgovernment, the intrigues, the 
foreign invasions, and the sanguinary domestic feuds 
and assassinations of the last century of Saxon power. 
Whatever were the popular rights—whatever were 
therights conceded to women, by Saxon jurisprudence, 
and they were important—the turbulence, the law- 
lessness of this later period, rendered them well-nigh 
nugatory. The right of the strong hand wag the only 
law recognized by the Leofrics, the Algars, the God- 
wins, of that day ; and as vainly might the wife and 
mother of kings, as the poor tiller of the ground, de- 
mand justice or seek redress from those whose will 
was the sole law.” 

The history of woman under the Norman 
sway is fora long period scarcely less barren-and 
circumscribed than during the previous period. 
A Maude or an Adelais succeeds to an Editha, 
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and we have still the records of pale 
chronicles of queens—no general picture of the 
women of the country—so hard it is to preserve 
the memory of large classes of our species, while 
the tide of ages often leaves the monuments of 
eminent individuals standing. Miss Lawrance 
has diligently collected and agreeably combined 
whatever has been transmitted to us by old 
chroniclers of the two queens of Henr the F irst, 
of Constance la Gentil, and the Lady Alice de 
Condé of Horncastle. Curious extracts are 
given from the ‘ Bestiarius ’ of Philip de Than, 
a zoological manual in rhyme, written expressly 
for Queen Adelais, in the Anglo-Norman tongue. 
The work of Gaimar on early British history, 
also in rhyme, was produced under the encou- 
raging auspices of Constance la Gentil. The 
voyage of St. Brandan, which Miss Lawrance 
has the merit of having been the first to intro- 
duce to the modern public, in her ‘ Historical 
Memoirs of the Queens of England,’ was com- 

sed at the “ mild command” of the royal Ade- 
Cis The author critically remarks that— 

“The voyage of St. Brandan first taught the writers 
in the vernacular tongue how pleasant a poem might 
be made of the adventures of one individual, instead 
ofa lengthened catalogue of descriptions of animals, 
ora rhyming chronicle of kings. And even to the 
metrical chronicler this graceful poem suggested some 
improvements ; and in the best of these extant, 
composed certainly not many years after the ‘ Noman 
du Rou,’ of Wace, we discover an ease, a spirit, and 
anaive simplicity in the narrative, that renders the 
story of the dukes of Normandy right pleasant 
reading.” 

Our information is much more extensive re- 
specting the Anglo-Norman than as to the Saxon 
monasteries. The history of woman down to 


the close of the twelfth century is very little 
more than an account of her conventual life or 
her royal state: we see her as the preecentrix, 


leading the choir—the cellaress, presiding over 
the refectory—or as the queen, or great lady 
of the court, patronizing the trouvére, or in- 
spiring the troubadour. But where are the an- 
cestresses of the great body of the people of 
England? Werethere no women in the Anglo- 
Norman age but the recluse in the cell and the 
queen upon the throne? From the scantiness 
of historical memorials as to the sex in general, 
it might almost be inferred that the whole Eng- 
lish nation of this day might trace ‘itself in the 
female line up to a royal Maude or Elinor, for 
we must acquit the convents of any participation 
in our origin. After relating the story of Gil- 
bert de Plumpton, in the reign of the second 
Henry, Miss Lawrance observes— 

“It were greatly to be wished that more of these 
characteristic stories had been recorded; but the 
chroniclers of the 12th century, chiefly occupied in 
detailing the particulars of the civil wars of Stephen’s 
reign, or the subsequent contests of Plantagenct with 
the ecclesiastical power, seldom turn aside from pur- 
suing their narrative of public events to introduce 
those episodes, which often, far more than incidents 
connected with political history, illustrate the charac- 
ter and manners of the period. For this reason, we 
have scarcely a passing notice that could enable us 
te ascertain the condition, the occupations, or the 
habits of the female class immediately below the 
nobility. This class was, however, unquestionably 
small ; for during this unsettled period the number 
of inferior landholders was limited, and the wealthy 
traders in the cities, who, during the three following 
centuries, rivalled the noble in wealth and splendour, 
had scarcely as yet appeared.” 

We have some few glimpses of the women 
employed as embroiderers, makers of “ or- 
frays,” and, we grieve to add, as clippers of the 
silver coinage of the realm. Beyond this all is 
darkness, as complete as that which broods over 
the ladies of Nineveh or Babylon. The author, 
whose industry and zeal seem to have left no 
Source of information unexplored, acknowledges 


alaces and the 


this melancholy truth at the close of the vol- 
ume :— 

“ Even more scanty is our information respecting 
women of the lower class. These are seldom alluded 
to; but the entries in the * Boulden Book’ exhibit, 
as we have seen, the general respect paid to the 
* housewife.’ From passing remarks in the chronicles 
of this period, we find, too, that among the lower class, 
women were the general medical advisers,—at least 
of those whose distance from the convent prevented 
their obtaining that advice which the nun, and the 
lady-abbess herself, were always ready to afford. In 
too many instances, however, these women professed 
to cure by the more questionable agency of charms 
and spells; and we find that, down to even a later 
period, the potent ‘Runic rhyme’ was still muttered 
by many a village crone, while her list of remedies 
boasted a far higher antiquity than those of the con- 
ventinfirmary,—since the vervain of classical celebrity, 
and the rue and mistletoe of Druidieal use, were 
numbered among them.* * Little can be known, too, 
of the village maiden of these carly times. Although 
she doubtless took her part in agricultural labour, 
she certainly never performed those heavy and toil- 
some services which women in France and Scotland, 
even in the present day, perform. In the rude 
illuminations of this, and the preceding century, 
which exhibit rural occupations, we constantly find 
men engaged in the various out-door employments; 
and, when females areseen, they are cither tending the 
huge cauldron-shaped pot that swings from the crook 
over the log-fire, or holding the primitive distaffin one 
hand, while the other is occupicd in twirling the 
thread. Indeed, the very term, appropriated from 
Saxon times to the unmarried woman, ‘spinster,’ in 
itself bears witness to the easy and feminine duties 
which were chiefly required during these agesat female 
hands.” 





Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Two 

Years in that Country. By Madame C 

de la B . Part IL. 

(Concluding Notice.) 

Aw amusing account is given in these letters of 
the manner in which Good Friday is kept in 
Mexico. An air of the ludicrous is thrown over 
the whole ceremonies, and this not maliciously, 
but inevitably, by the plain recital of some of 
the circumstances. The sacred music employed 
on this penitential occasion was made up of airs, 
to which Madame Calderon had seen Ducrow's 
horses dance, and tunes resembling ‘ Kitty 
Clover:’ whimsical, too, is the following anec- 
dote:— 

“We were told an anecdote concerning Simon the 
Cyrenian, which is not bad. A man was taken up in 
one of the villages as a vagrant, and desired by the 
justice to give an account of himself—to explain why 
he was always wandering about, and had no employ- 
ment. The man, with the greatest indignation, re- 
plied—* Noemployment! I ama substitute Cyrenian 
at Coyohuacan in the Holy Week!’ That is to say, 
he was to be substitv‘ed in the Cyrenian’s place, 
should anything occur to prevent that individual from 
representing the character.” 

Our gleanings would not be completed with- 
out they gave some idea of the life of the Mexi- 
cans at their country-houses. The following 
fragments make a repose not unwelcome, after 
the brilliancy of some of the former letters :— 

“San Bartolo is a small, scattered Indian village, 
with a church, and is remarkable for a beautiful 
spring of water, that jets cold and clear from the hard 
rock, as if Mor.s had but just smote it; for its 
superb tall pine trees, for the good looks and clean- 
ness of the Indian women, who are for ever washing 
their long hair in the innumerable clear streamlets 
formed by the spring; and for a view of Mexico, 
which is particularly favourable, owing to the thick, 
dark screen of pine-wood in the foreground, and the 
distinct view of the Laguna. Our dinner was carried 
by Indians, who had trotted off with it at day-dawn, 
but who had taken the wrong road, and did not 
arrive till long after us. We dined under the pine 
trees by the side of the stream, but surrounded by 
crowds of gaping Indians, in too close vicinity to be 
agreeable. Some of the young women were remark- 








ably handsome, with the most beautiful teeth imagi- 


nable, laughing and talking in their native tongue at 
a great rate, as they were washing in the brooks, some 
their hair and others their clothes. The men looked 
as dirty as Indians generally do, and by no means on 
a level with these handsome damsels, who are so 
much superior to the common race of Indians near 
Mexico, that one would think they had some inters 
mixture of Spanish blood in their veins. A sister of 
the woman who takes charge of the hacienda where 
we live, is one of the most beautiful creatures I ever 
beheld. Large eyes, with long dark lashes, black 
hair, nearly touching the ground, tecth like snow, a 
dark but glowing complexion, a superb figure, with 
fine arms and hands, and small, beautifully-formed 
feet. She is only nineteen. Such beauties as these 
startle one every now and then in some remote 
village. She belongs, no doubt, to the mestizes— 
the descendants of whites and Indians, the hand- 
somest race in Mexico.” 

The passion of the Indians for fireworks seems 
only one degree less strong than their love for 
flowers. ‘ When you give a penny to an In- 
dian child,” says Madame Calderon, ‘it trots 
off to buy crackers, as another would to buy 
candy.” 

Adventures with robbers and housebreakers 
figure largely among the incidents of the villeg- 
giatura, but these we are content to hand over 
to the melo-dramatists. A harmless costume 
figure is quite piquant enough, by way of shade 
and discord, to the sunshine and harmony of 
San Angel :— 

“We saw a horribly ugly man to-day, and were 
told he wasa lobo, the name given here to the Zambos, 
who are the most frightful human beings that can be 
seen. La Guera Rodriguez told us, that on an estate 
of hers, one woman of that race was in the habit of 
attending church, and that she was so fearfully 
hideous, the priest had been obliged to desire her to 
remain at home, because she distracted the attention 
of the congregation !’’ 

One sketch more, and we shall have done with 
ruralizing in Mexico :— 

“If you wish to hear how we pass our time, you 
must know that we generally rise about six, and go 
out into the orchard and stroll about, or sit down 
with a book in a pleasant arbour at the end of one 
of the walks, which is surrounded by rose-bushes, 
and has a little stream of water running past it. Nor 
do we ever enter the orchard unarmed with a long 
pole, for its entrance is guarded by a flock of angry 
geese, hissing like the many-headed Ilydra that 
watched over the golden apples of the Hesperides. 
At eight we breakfast, and by nine tle sun is already 
powerful enough to prevent us from leaving the house. 
We therefore sit down to read or write, and do ocea- 
sionally take a game at billiards. C n generally 
tides to Mexico, but if not, goes up to the azotea with 
a book, or writes in his study until four o’clock, when 
we dine. After dinner, we walk into the village, if 
we have any attendant esquire, if not, we go to the 
azotea and see the sun set behind the volcanoes, or 
walk in the garden till it is dark, and then sit down 
in front of the house, and look at the lights in 
Mexico. Then we have tea or chocolate—and the 
candles are lighted—and the last Indian workman 
has gone off to his village—and the house is barred 
in, and we sit down to read, or write, or talk, or 
sometimes we play billiards by Jamp-light. And 
then, indeed, the silence and the solitude make us 
feel as if the world were completely shut out. I 
never experienced such perfect stillness. Even the 
barking of a dog sounds like an event. Therefore, 
expect no amusing letters from this place; for though 
we are very comfortable, there are no incidents to 
relate. The Indians come in the morning to drink 
pulque (which, by the way, I think excellent, and 
shall find it very diflicult to live without!) a little 
child from the village brings us some bouquets of 
flowers, which the Indians have a pretty way of 
arranging in a pine-apple, or pyramidal form ; the 
Chinese cook, with his little slits of eyes, passes by 
with meat and fruit, which he has been buying at the 
market of San Angel; the prior saunters in to sce 
how we are—a chance visitor comes on horseback 
from Mexico, with a long sword by his side, as if he 
were going to fight the Saracens. And excepting 
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that a padre came last Sunday and said mass to us 
in the pretty little chapel of the hacienda, which 
saved us the trouble of going down to the village,and, 
moreover, took chocolate with us afterwards, there 
has been nothing to vary the usual routine of our 
country life.” 

On the whole, we must be excused for sus- 
pecting that the world of balls, operas, ¢ertudias, 
and bull-fights, was more to Madame Calderon’s 
taste than the delights of the village. At all 
events her book contains few more gaily-coloured 
passages than those depicting the féfe at San 
Augustin : e. g. the following glimpse at the ball : 

“There were people of all classes ; modistes and 
carpenters, shop-boys, tailors, hatters, and hosiers, 
mingled with all the haut ton of Mexico. Every shop- 
boy considered himself entitled to dance with every 
lady, and no lady considered herself ar iaving a right 
to refuse him, and then to dance with i..1other person. 
The Sefiora de ; 2 most high-bred and dignified 
person, danced with a stable-boy in a jacket and 
without gloves, and he appeared particularly gratified 
at the extraordinary opportunity thus afforded him of 
holding her white gloves in his brown paws. These 
fellows naturally select the first ladies as their partners, 
and, strange as it may seem, there is nothing in their 
behaviour that the most fastidious can complain of. 
They are perfectly polite, quiet and well conducted ; 
and what is more remarkable, go through a quadrille 
as well as their neighbours. The ball was quietness 
itself, until near the end, when the wind-instruments 
were suddenly seized with a fit of economy, the time 
they were paid for having probably expired, and 
stopped short in the midst of a waltz; upon which 
the gentlemen waltzers shouted * Viento ! Viento!’ at 
the full extent of their voices, clapping their hands, 
refusing to dance, and entirely drowning the sound of 
some little jingling guitars which were patiently 
twanging on, until the hired sons of /Zolus had to re- 
sume their labours. * * On the third night of the 
fete, C n and I having left the ball-room about 
ten o'clock, walked out in the direction of the copper- 
tables which filled the middle of the square, and were 
covered with awnings. It is a sight that, once seen, 
can never be forgotten. Nothing but the pencil of 
Hogarth, or the pen of Boz, could do justice to the 
various groups there assembled. It was a gambling 
féte-champétre, conducted on the most liberal scale. 
On cach table were great mountains of copper, with 
an occasional sprinkling of silver. ‘There was a pro- 
fusion of evergreens, small tin lamps dripping with 
oil, and sloping tallow candles shedding grease upon 
the board. Little ragged boys, acting as waiters, were 
busily engaged in handing rqund pulque and chia in 
cracked tumblers. There was, moreover, an agreeable 
tinkling produced from several guitars, and even the 
bankers condescended to amuse their guests with 
soothing strains. The general dress of the company 
consisted of a single blanket, gracefully disposed in 
folds about the person ; so as to show various glimpses 
of a bronze skin. ‘To this some added a pair of 
Mexican pantaloons, and some a shirt of a doubtful 
colour, There were many with large hats, most of 
which had crowns or parts of crowns, but all affording 
free entrance to the fresh air. Generally speaking, 
however, the head was uncovered, or covered only 
with its native thatching of long, bushy, tangled 
black hair. This might be out of compliment to the 
ladies, of whom there were several, and who ought in 
politeness to have been mentioned first. Nothing 
could be simpler than their costume, consisting of a 
very dirty and extremely torn chemise, with short 
sleeves, a shorter petticoat, and a pair of shoes, gener- 
ally of dirty satin: also a reboso, and the long hair 
hanging down as Eve’s golden locks may have done 
in Paradise. *They call this place a Paradise,’ a 
Spanish soldier wrote to his father; ‘and so I think 
it is, it is so full of Adams.” 

Lest our readers should suppose that the 
Spanish ambassadress is a mere she-Pepys, de- 
lighting solely in prattle and fine clothes, we 
are bound to advert to the healthy and circum- 
stantial accounts, contained in her letters, of the 
prisons, hospitals, and charitable institutions of 
the metropolis. 

“In the midst of the revolution, we were amused 
by avery peaceful sight—all the nurses belonging to the 
Cuna, or Foundling Hospital, coming from the differ- 











ent villages to receive their monthly wages. Amongst 
the many charitable institutions in Mexico, there ap- 
pears to me (in spite of the many prejudices existing 
against such institutions), none more useful than this. 
These otherwise unfortunate children, the offspring 
of abject poverty or guilt, are left at the gate of the 
establishment, where they are received without any 
questions being asked ; and from that moment, they 
are protected and cared for, by the best and noblest 
families in the country. The members of the society 
consist of the first persons in Mexico, male and female. 
The men furnish the money ; the women give their 
time and attention. There is no fixed number of 
members, and amongst them are the ladies in whose 
house we now live. The President is the Dowager 
Marquesa de Vivanco. When the child has been 
about a month in the Cuna, it is sent, with an Indian 
nurse, to one of the villages near Mexico. If sick or 
feeble, it remains in the house, under the more im- 
mediate inspection of the society. These nurses have 
a fiadora, a responsible person, who lives in the village, 
and answers for their good conduct. Each nurse is 
paid four dollars per month, a sufticient sum to induce 
any poor Indian, with a family, to add one to her 
stock. Each lady of the society has a certain number 
under her peculiar care, and gives their clothes, which 
are poor enough, but according to the village fashion. 
The child thus put out to nurse, is brought back to 
the Cuna when weaned, and remains under the charge 
of the society for life; but of the hundreds and tens 
of hundreds that have passed through their hands, 
scarcely one has been left to grow up in the Cuna. 
They are constantly adopted by respectable persons, 
who, according to their inclination or abilities, bring 
them up either as favoured servants, or as their own 
children ; and the condition of a‘ huerfano, an orphan, 
as a child from the hospital is always called, is per- 
fectly upon a level with that of the most petted child 
of the house. The nurses in the Cuna are paid eight 
dollars per month.” 

We will now pay a visit to the Cuna itself: 

“At the door, where there are a porter and his 
wife, the babies are now given in. Formerly they 
were put in at the reja, at the window of the porter’s 
lodge; but this had to be given up, in consequence 
of the tricks played by boys or idle persons, who put 
in dogs, cats, or dead animals. As we were going up 
stairs, we heard an old woman singing a cheerful 
ditty in an awfully cracked voice, and as we got a 
full view of her before she could see us, we saw a 
clean, old body sitting, sewing, and singing, while a 
baby, rolling on the floor in a state of perfect ecstacy, 
was keeping up a sort of crowing duet with her. She 
scemed delighted to see these ladies, who belong to 
the Junta, and led us into a large hall, where a score 
of nurses and babies were performing a symphony of 
singing, hushing, crying, lullabying, and other nursery 
music, All along the room were little green painted 
beds, and both nurses and babies looked clean and 
healthy. The s knewevery baby and nurse and 
directress by name. Some of the babies were remark- 
ably pretty, and when we had admired them suff- 
ciently, we were taken into the next hall, occupied 
by little girls, of two, three, and four years old. They 
were all seated on little mats at the foot of their 
small green beds, a regiment of the finest and 
healthiest children possible ; a directress in the room 
sewing. At our entrance, they all jumped up simul- 
taneously and surrounded us with the noisiest expres- 
sions of delight. One told me in a confidential 
whisper, that ‘Manuelita had thumped her own 
head, and had a pain in it ;? but I could not see that 
Manuelita seemed to be suffering any acute agonies, 
for she made more noise than any of them. One 
little girl sidled up to me, and said in a most insinuat- 
ing voice * Me llevas tu?’ * Will you take me away 
with you ?°—for even at this early age they begin to 
have a glimmering idea, that those whom the ladies 
choose from amongst them are peculiarly favoured. 
We stayed some time with them, and admired their 
healthy, happy, and well-fed appearance, and then 
proceeded to the apartment of the boys; all little 
things of the same age, sitting ranged in a row like 
senators in congress, and strange to say, much quieter 
and graver than the female babies; but this must 
have been from shyness, for before we came away 
we saw them romping in great style. The direc- 
tresses seem good respectable women, and kind to the 
children, who, as I mentioned before, are almost all 





taken away and brought up by rich People before 
they have time to know that there is anything pecy. 
liar or unfortunate in their situation. After th 
adoption, they are completely on a level with the 
other children of the family—an equal portion jg 
left them, and although their condition is never made 
a secret of, they frequently marry as well as their 
adopted brothers and sisters.” 

The following anecdote of a ci-devant Mexican 
celebrity, the Viceroy Revillagigedo, will pro- 
bably be acceptable, and may add to the list of 
cases of inquisitorial shrewdness, already 0 
pon. enriched with instances drawn from 
the annals of Austrian espionnage and French 
police :— 

bs A lady of fortune, owing to some combination of 
circumstances, found herself in difficulties, and in 
immediate want of a small sum of money. Don —_ 
being her compadre, and a respectable merchant, she 
went to him to state her necessities, and offered him 
a case of valuable jewels as a security for repayment, 
provided he would advance her eight hundred dollars, 
He agreed, and the bargain was concluded without 
any written document, the lady depositing her jewels 
and receiving the sum. At the end of a few months, 
her temporary difficulties being ended, she went to 
her compadre’s house to repay the money, and receive 
back her jewels. The man readily received the 
money, but'declared to his astonished comadre, that as 
to the jewels, he had never heard of them, and thatno 
such transaction had taken place. The Sefiora, indig- 
nant at themerchant’s treachery, instantly repaired to 
the palace of the vice-king, hoping for justice from this 
Western Solomon, though unable to conceive how it 
could be obtained. She was instantly received by 
Revillagigedo, who listened attentively to her account 
of the circumstances, ‘* Had you no witnesses ? said 
the count. ‘None,’ replied she. ‘ Did no servant 
pass in or out during the transaction?’ ‘ No one,’ 
The viceroy reflected a moment. ‘ Does your com- 
padre smoke?’ ‘No, sir,’ said the lady, astonished 
at this irrelevant question, and perhaps the more so, 
as the count’s aversion to smoking was so well known, 
that noneof his smoking subjects ventured to approach 
him without having taken every precaution to deaden 
any odour of the fragrant weed which might lurk about 
their clothes or person. ‘ Does he take snuff ?’ said 
the viceroy. * Yes, your Excellency,’ said his visitor, 
who probably feared that for once his Excellency’s 
wits were wool-gathering. ‘That is sufficient,’ said 
the viceroy ; ‘retire into the adjoining chamber and 
keep quiet—your jewels shall be restored.’ His 
Excellency then despatched a messenger for the 
merchant, who immediately presented himself. ‘I 
have sent for you,’ said the viceroy, ‘that we may 
talk over some matters in which your mercantile 
knowledge may be of use to the state.” The merchant 
was overwhelmed with gratitude and joy ; while the 
viceroy entered into conversation with him upon var- 
ious affairs connected with his profession. Suddenly 
the viceroy put his hand first in one pocket, then in 
the other, with the air of a man who has mislaid 
something. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘my snuff-box. Excuse 
me for a moment while I go to fetch it from the next 
room.” ‘ Sir!’ said the merchant, ‘ permit me to have 
the honour of offering my box to your Excellency.’ 
His Excellency received it as if mechanically, holding 
it in his hand and talking, till pretexting some business 
he went out, and calling an officer, desired him to, 
take that snuff-box to the merchant’s house, asking 
his wife as from him, by that token, to deliver to the 
bearer a case of jewels which he had there. The 
viceroy returned to the apartment where he had left 
his flattered guest, and remained in conversation with 
him until the officer returned, and requesting private 
speech of the viceroy, delivered to him a jewel-case 
which he had received from the merchant's wife. 
Revillagigedo then returned to his fair complainant, 
and under pretence of showing her some rooms in the 
palace, led her into one, where amongst many objects 
of value, the jewel-case stood open. No sooner had 
she cast her eyes upon it than she started forward in 
joy and amazement. The viceroy requested her to 
wait there a little longer, and returned to his other 
guest. * Now,’ said he, ‘before going further, I wish 
to hear the truth concerning another affair in which 
you are interested. Are you acquainted with the 
Seiiorade ——’ Intimately, sir—she is my comadre.’ 
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“pid you lend her eight hundred dollars at such a | 


date? ‘Idid’ ‘ Did she give you a case of jewels 
in pledge? ‘ Never,’ said the merchant, vehement! y- 
‘The money was lent without any security ; merely 
an act of friendship, and she has invented a story 
concerning some jewels, which has not the Slightest 
foundation.’ In vain the viceroy begged him to re- 
fect, and not, by adding falsehood to treachery, force 
him to take measures of severity. The merchant 
with oaths persisted in his denial. The viceroy left 
the room suddenly, and returned with the jewel-case 
in his hand; at which unexpected apparition the 
astonished merchant changed colour, and entirely lost 
his presence of mind, The viceroy ordered him from 
his presence, with a severe rebuke for his falsehood 
and treachery, and an order never again to enter the 

lace. At the same time he commanded him to 
send him, the next morning, eight hundred dollars 
with five hundred more; which he did, and which 
were, by the viceroy’s order, distributed amongst the 
hospitals. THis Excellency is said to have added a 
severe reprimand to the lady, for having made a 
bargain without writing.” 

The details of the breaking-up of Madame 
Calderon’s Mexican establishment, her leave- 
takings of hospitable and social friends, and her 
journey northward to the regions whence this 
book emanated, we must leave untouched. It 
is hardly in the course of events, that one who 
has written so pleasantly as our authoress should 
not write again; and we desire nothing better 
than further opportunities of cultivating her ac- 
quaintance. 





A Collection of Old English Customs, and Curious 
Bequests and Charities, extracted from the Reports 
made by the Commissioners for Enquiring into Cha- 
rities in England and Wales. By H. Edwards. 
Nichols & Son. 


Iv one of the smartest volumes published within 
the last dozen years—appropriately enough called 
‘Crotchet Castle,’ the author describes an inquisi- 
tion before the Charity Commissioners. The hero 
the Rev. Dr. Folliott—is interrupted at his break- 
fast by a messenger, who informs him that the Charity 
Commissioners request his presence at the inn. 

**The Charity Commissioners!’ exclaimed the 
reverend gentleman, * who on earth are they 7? The 
messenger could not inform him, and the reverend 
gentleman took his hat and stick, and proceeded to 
the inn. On entering the best parlour, he saw three 
well-dressed and bulky gentlemen sitting at a table, 
and a fourth officiating as clerk, with an open book 
before him, and a pen in his hand. The churchwar- 
dens, who had been also summoned, were already in 
attendance. The chief commissioner politely re- 
quested the Rev. Dr. Folliott to be seated, and after 
the usual meteorological preliminaries had been 
settled by a resolution, nem., con. that it was a fine 
day but very hot, the chief commissioner stated, 
that in virtue of the commission of Parliament, 
which they had the honour to hold, they were now 
to inquire into the state of the public charities of this 
village. 

_ “Rev. Dr. Folliott.—The state of the public chari- 
ties, sir, is exceedingly simple. There are none. 
The charities here are all private, and so private, that 
I for one know nothing of them. 

_ “First Commissioner.—We have been informed, 
sir, that there is an annual rent charged on the land 
of Hautbois, for the endowment and repair of an 
almshouse. 

« Rev. Dr. Folliott.—Hautbois! Hautbois! 

First Commissioner.—The manorial farm of 
Hautbois, now occupied by Farmer Seedling, is 
charged with the endowment and maintenance of an 
almshouse. 

_ “Rev. Dr. Folliott (to the Churchwarden.)—How 
isthis, Mr. Bluenose ? 

First Churchwarden.—I really do not know, sir. 
What say you, Mr. Appletwig ? 

“Mr. Appletwig (parish-clerk and schoolmaster ; 
an old man.)—I do remember, gentlemen, to have 
been informed, that there did stand, at the end of the 
Village, a ruined cottage, which had once been an 
almshouse, which was endowed and maintained, by 
an annual revenue of a mark and a half, or one pound 
sterling, charged some centuries on the farm of Haut- 





bois ; but the means, by the progress of | time, having | logue, they are practically so, like the valuable con- 


become inadequate to the end, the almshouse tumbled 
to pieces. 

“ First Commissioner.—But this is a right which 
cannot be abrogated by desuetude, and the sum of 
one pound per annum is still chargeable for charitable 
purposes on the manorial farm of Hautbois, 

* Rev. Dr. Folliott.—Very well, sir. 

“Mr, Appletwig.—But sir, the one pound per 
annum is still received by the parish, but was long 
ago, by an unanimous vote in open vestry, given to 
the minister. 

“The Three 
minister ! 

“ First Commissioner.— This is an unjustifiable 
proceeding. 

** Second Commissioner.—A misappropriation of a 
public fund. 

® Third Commissioner.—A flagrant perversion of a 
charitable donation. 

“ Rev. Dr. Folliott,—God bless my soul, gentlemen! 
I know nothing of this matter. How is this, Mr. 
Bluenose? Do I receive this one pound per annum ? 

“ First Churchwarden.—Really, sir, I know no 
more about it than you do, 

“ Mr. Appletwig.—Y ou certainly receive it, sir. 
It was voted to one of your predecessors. Farmer 
Seedling lumps it in with his tithes. 

“ First Commissioner.—Lumps it in, sir! 
in a charitable denation ! 

“ Second and Third Commissioner.—Oh-oh-oh-h-h! 

“ First Commissioner.—Reverend sir, and gentle- 
men, officers of this parish, we are under the necessity 
of admonishing you that this is a most improper pro- 
ceeding ; and you are hereby duly admonished ac- 
cordingly. Make a record, Mr. Milky. 

“Mr. Milky (writing). —The clergyman and 
churechwardens of the village of Hm-m-m-m- gravely 
admonished. Hm-m-m-m. 

“ Rey. Dr. Folliott.—Is that all, gentlemen ? 

“The Commissioners.—That is all, sir; and we 
wish you a good morning. 

“ Rev. Dr. Folliott.—A very good morning to you, 
gentlemen.—* What in the name of all that is won- 
derful, Mr. Bluenose,’ said the Reverend Doctor Fol- 
liott, as he walked out of the inn, ‘ what in the name 
of all that is wonderful, can those fellows mean ? 
They have come here in a chaise and four, to make 
a fuss about a pound per annum, which, after all, they 
leave as it was: I wonder who pays them for their 
trouble, and how much.’ ” 

The truth of this sketch may be illustrated by a 
multitude of instances from Mr. Edwards's compi- 
lation,—by the bequest of the Vicar of Sidney, “ of 5s. 
per annum payable out of an estate called Glasp, for 
ringing a peal onChristmas eve about midnight;"—by 
an ancient payment made by the chamberlain of the 
corporation of Stafford, of an annual sum of 6s, at 
Christmas for purchasing of plums, to be distributed 
among the inhabitants of certain old houses in the 
liberty of Forebridge,” &c. Yet no one will deny 
that an investigation into the state of the national 
charities was urgently called for, and has been produc- 
tive of good. It is one part of the abuse of the system, 
that the money’s worth of bequests is often inter- 
preted literally, and not in the spirit of the donor, 
according to the increased value of the sum at the 
present day; and thus a charity, originally named 
at a mark or a noble, is still considered a mark or 
a noble, though the shillings have become pounds, 
and ought so to be interpreted. It is the appa- 
rent smallness of many of the charities that makes 
many investigations appear frivolous and valueless. 
But into this part of the question, or into any of 
the numerous others incidental to it, the policy of 
charities, the abuse of them, the pernicious effect 
which certain persons ascribe to them, it is not our 
present business to enter. Mr. Edwards has here 
skimmed part of the cream from the labyrinthine 
volumes, and we have only to offer a few samples for 
the amusement of the general reader. Before we 
proceed to do so, perhaps we may be allowed to 
inquire, whether that digest or index to the Charity 
Commissioners’ Reports, which Mr. Arthur Buller 
was appointed to execute before his appointment as 
Crown Advocate in Ceylon, is still in progress by 
any other hand. It is desirable that it should be, 
unless these voluminous * blue-books” are to remain 
comparatively useless. Without a good classed cata- 
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tents of the British Museum. 

Many charitable bequests exist for the purpose of 
giving the poor some little festivity at Christmas. 
Thus certain poor people of Burnham are provided 
with a dinner and a proper quantity of good ale, to- 
bacco and snuff. Every poor person of the parish of 
Piddle Henton, in Devonshire, to the amount of 
300, receives, on old Christmas-day,a pound of bread, 
a pint of ale, and a mince pie. But very often the 
testator’s gifts of beef and plum-pudding have been 
converted into money gifts, generally lower in value. 
Thus the dinner at Bridgenorth has been changed into 
a’ presentation of 1s. 14d. to each person. Red and 
white herrings are given away abundantly in Lent. 

“Before the inclosure, the tenant of the Abbey 
Farm in this parish (Swatfham Bulbeck) during 
those years in which the open field land was under 
tillage, used to give a slice of cake and a glass of ale 
to all parishioners who applied for it. Every third 
year the land was depastured, and the gift conse- 
quently interrupted. An acre in the open field was 
known by the name of Plum Cake Acre,” 

This custom is like that of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester, where every wayfarer may demand a slice 
of bread and glass of ale, subject to being put in the 
stocks if he be found within the parish twenty-four 
hours after, which some of our readers may remem- 
ber, though Mr. Edwards does not appear to have 
done so. 

Examples of the provision made by the charitable 
for clothing, may next follow those relating to food, 

“A small piece of ground, being a rood or there- 
abouts, in this parish, (Stockton-in-the-Forest, Y ork- 
shire), called Petticoat Hole, the property of Mrs, 
Ware, of York, is held subject to an ancient custom 
of providing a petticoat yearly for a poor woman of 
Stockton, selected by the owner of the land. The 
piece of ground was formerly separated from the 
contiguous land, but is now thrown into one field, 
with a fourteen-acre close adjoining, belonging to 
Mrs. Ware, and let therewith. Mrs. Ware supplies 
a blue serge gown in lieu of a petticoat every winter, 
to a poor woman of Stockton.” 

The Rey. Francis Gisburne invested 13,500/. in 
the purchase of 16,1671. 51. per cent., as a fund to 
provide flannel and coarse woollen cloth for the poor 
of one hundred rectories, which he named. 

One of the most extensive and useful charities is 
that flowing from the benevolence of Nathaniel 
Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham. By his will, dated 
24th June, 1720, he made numerous bequests to the 
Universities, to the ministers of various churches, 
for the education and clothing of the poor of many 
places, for the support of schools in Bamborough 
Castle, and other various acts of charity to the poor 
and distressed of that neighbourhood. But the most 
interesting feature of his charity is that portion rela- 
tive to shipwrecks :— 

“The situation of Bamburgh Castle upon an ex- 
posed and dangerous coast, has also induced the trus- 
tees to adopt every expedient in their power for pre- 
venting shipwrecks, and for saving the lives and pro- 
perty of persons who are cast upon those shores. The 
manor of Bamburgh, and a considerable part of the 
trust estate, is situated on the coast of a bay formed 
by Holy Island and North Sunderland Point, which 
are distant from cach other about eight miles, 
This bay is fully exposed to the north-east wind, 
which is frequently very tempestuous, and the danger 
to the navigation is much increased by the numerous 
islands, which extend several miles, the nearest being 
about two miles from the shore. The accidents which 
often occurred on this inclement coast attracted the 
notice of the trustees, and principally induced them 
to make Bamburgh Castle a place of occasional re- 
sidence. And to further facilitate their good inten- 
tions, Dr. John Sharp, one of the trustees, by inden- 
ture of bargain and sale, bearing date 18th Novem- 
ber, 1778, granted certain premises, of the annual 
value of 40/. 17s., and by will, dated 17th of April, 
1792, bequeathed stock, producing 69/. per annum 
(all of which he vested in the trustees of Lord Crewe'’s 
charity), for and towards the reparations, amendment 
and support of the great tower of Bamburgh Castle, 
and in ech part or parts thereof, and in such order 
and form, as he directed, more particularly to keep 
in repair the conductor, from the gold point above 
the said tower to the bottom of the well, and the 
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chain which hung down into the said well, the roof 
and chimnies of the great tower, the windows of the 
tower, the fire-proof work in the ceilings of such 
tower, the great clock in the south turret, the well 
machine, bath, pumps, troughs, cisterns, water-pipes, 
and drains, and to uphold the said tower and furni- 
ture, in such manner as the said trustees should direct, 
for ever. The sunken rocks and shifting sands of 
this coast had long been a terror to the mariners ; and 
the thought of this induced Dr. Sharp to fit up the 
great tower for the reception of suffering seamen, and 
property, which might be rescued from the fury of 
the ocean, The trustees have ready in the castle 
such implements as are required to give assistance to 
stranded vessels; a nine-pounder is placed at the 
bottom of the great tower, which gives signals to ships 
in distress, and in case of wreek, announces the same 
to the custom-house officers, and their servants, who 
hasten to prevent the wreck being phindered. A con- 
stant watch is kept at the top of the great tower, 
whence signals are also made to the fishermen of 
Holy Island, as soon as any vessel is discovered to 
he in distress, when the fishermen immediately put 
off to its assistance, and the signals are so regulated 
us to point out the particular direction in which the 
vessel lies; and this is partly indicated by flags by 
day, and rockets at night. Owing to the size and 
fury of the breakers, it is generally impossible for 
hoats to put off from the mainland in asevere storm, 
but such difficulty occurs but rarely in putting off 
from Holy Island. In addition to these arrangements 
for mariners in distress, men on horseback constantly 
patrole the coast, a distance of eight miles, from sun- 
set to sunrise, every stormy night. Whenever a case 
of shipwreck occurs, it is their duty to forward intel- 
ligence to the castle without delay, and, as a further 
inducement to this, premiums are often given for the 
earliest notice of such distress. During the eontinu- 
ance of fogs, which are frequent and sudden, a gun is 
fired at short intervals. By these means, many lives 
are saved, and an asylum is offered to shipwrecked 
persons in the castle. The trustees also covenant with 
the tenants of the estate, that they shall furnish carts, 
horses and men, in proportion to their respective 
farms, to protect and bring away whatever can be 
saved from the wrecks. There are likewise the ne- 
cessary tackle and instruments kept for raising vessels 
which have sunk, and whatever goods may be saved 
are deposited in the castle. The bodies of those who 
are lost, are decently interred at the expense of this 
charity,—in fact, to sailors on that perilous coast 
Bamburgh Castle is what the convent of St. Bernard 
is to travellers in the.Alps.” 

Another noble bequest, of a comprehensive and 
truly catholic spirit, and worthy of quotation, is, that 
of the Rev. William Hanbury, rector of the Church 
of Langton. 
to henefit his parish : 

“ To establish schools for ever. 

“ The founding Ke. an organ for ever. 

“ Provide beef for Church Langton poor. 

“ Beef for ever. 

* Provide for a public library. 

“Provide for a picture gallery. 

“ Provide a printing office. 

“ Provide an hospital at Church Langton. 

“Establish professorships of Grammar, Musie, 

Botany, Mathematics, Antiquity, and of Poetry. 

“Tn the final or explanatory deed, it was witnessed 
that the trustees named by the founder, were to 
defer building of lodgings, &e. for the respective 
professors, &e. when the income was sufficient far 
their salaries, but to keep it accumulating until it 
should bring in 10,0007, ayear, at the rate of 4/, per 
cent. Atacertain period, a grand and stately church 
should he built at Church Langton, with proper stalls 
for the trustees, professors, &c., as grand an organ as 
could be made, a peal of twelve bells at the least, with 
chimes, chandeliers, ornaments, painted windows, 
table and altar-piece of the finest marble, paintings 
by the best master then living, &e. The church 
was to be Gothic, built as much like a cathedral as 
. possible. No less than three steeples, the tallest of 
which should be not less than one hundred yards 
high, and every becoming dignity and ornament 
added. 100,0001. were to be expended on this 
fabric; and, that completed, another should be 
built, which should be named the Temple of Re- 
ligion and Virtue, A noble museum was to be 





Ie left funds for the following objects, | 





erected. These being effected, proper lodgings, &e. 
for the professors, schools, hospital, printing office, 
&e. were to be finished, and the founder was desirous 
if it could be contrived to make the whole of these 
buildings form a square of two hundred yards on each 
side, &c.” 

Our space will only permit us to add a few more 
examples of a miscellaneous character:— 

* Parson’s Horse Mouey. 

“There is an ancient payment of 3s, 4d. as the 
value of a pound of pepper, made out of the chapel- 
lands, as due to the oceupicr of a certain farm in 
Yapham, for taking care of the parson’s horse, which 
he is bound to do whenever the parson goes there to 
do duty.” 

“ Bequest of Beans and Barley, to get free of a 
Chancery Suit. 

“By indenture, dated February, 1663, Ann 
Watts, in consideration that a suit in Chancery 
against her should cease, and be withdrawn, did 
covenant and grant that she should pay to the church- 
wardens and overseers of the town of Thorpe yearly, 
on Good Friday, one seam of beans, and one seam 
of barley, of good and merchantable corn, at the 
church porch, to be distributed amongst the poor of 
the same town, at the discretion of the churchwardens 
and overseers, with power of distress on the impro- 
priate parsonage of Thorpe or the lands thereof, in 
default. The Commissioners report that for a num- 
ber of years past no beans or barley have been fur- 
nished to the poor, the charity having been distributed 
in money.” 

“ Encouragement of Archery, Pastime, and Iealthful 
Recreations. 

“The church tablet states that, in the year 1570, 
Catharine Hanson gave the Common Acre for the 
recreation of the inhabitants of the town, and that 
the corporation built four tenements upon it. It 
appears from the Corporation Minute Book, that in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth a lease of the Common 
Acre was granted for twenty-one years to William 
Gold, at the rent of four shillings, on condition that 
he should keep a pair of butts for men to shoot at, and 
permit all persons to take their pastime there. This 
ground is now used as a place of recreation for the 
inhabitants of the town. No profit is derived from 
it.” 

* Bequest to awaken Sleepers, and whip Dogs out of 
Church. 

“ Amongst other directions mentioned in the deed 
of feoffment, 23rd August, 1659, whereby Richard 
| Dovey, of Farmcote, granted certain premises to 
| John Sanders, and others, viz. cottages or buildings, 
| over and adjoining the churchyard and churchyard 
| gates of the parish church of Claverley, is to place 

in some room of the said cottages, and to pay yearly 
' the sum of 8s. to a poor man of that parish who 
should undertake to awaken sleepers, and to whip 
out dogs from the church of Claverley during divine 
| service.” 

Charities, for like purposes, apply to the parish of 
' Trysull (Staifordshire), and Peterchurch (IHereford- 
shire). 

The singular charity, founded by Richard Watts, 
of Rochester, for travellers, not “being rogues or 
proctors,’’ mentioned in the ‘ Excursion to Rochester’ 
(Athen. No. 784), is not noticed by the compiler of 
this volume, 

We could have wished that there had been dates 
to all the examples. Mr, Edwards appears to have 
inserted only those he readily found in the Reports. 
We know not whether others could be supplied, but 
we regret their absence, because the interest of many 
a custom depends greatly upon its date. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Turning and Mechanical Manipulation, by C, Tolt- 
zaptiecl, Vol. 1.—The Messrs. Holtzap{fel are well 
known as ingenious and extensive manufacturers of 
lathes, tools, &e., and no doubt a work on Turning 
hy so experienced a person as Mr. C, Ioltzapffel, will 
be found useful by all engaged in constructive mechan- 
ics, and interesting to the amateur. It is to be com- 


pleted in five volumes: this, the first, relates to ma- 
terials from the vegetable, animal, and mineral king- 
dom, their differences, and the various modes of 
preserving and working them; and is extensively 
illustrated with woodcuts, Five volumes, we confess, 





appeared to us, at first, somewhat disproportioned ty 
the subject; but when we saw the careful and elaborate 
manner in which it had been treated, and remembered 
how extensively the lathe is used; that its aid ig 
called in on great and on small occasions, from the 
dial of a watch or the top of a snuff-box to a steam 
engine, and considered how many arts are collaterally 
connected with it, our wonder ceased. P 
The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, with 
Five Thousand Woodcuts. Part I1.—There seems no 
good reason why the use of woodcuts should be re. 
stricted to a solitary purpose. In their nature like 
type, they should be used like type, and applied as 
often as needful. A publisher produces a set of cuts 
in illustration of one subject ; but a little consider. 
ation would almost always suggest how they might 
be profitably reproduced in another form. Wher. 
ever a’ pictorial illustration can be introduced, it ig 
far more explanatory and precise than any amount 
of verbal description ; and we should like to see it 
repeated whenever it may be called for. Why do 
not publishers establish an exchange for casts of wood- 
cuts? It would be easy to make stipulations that 
the casts should not be used in any way likely to injure 
the property for which they were originally created, 
Many novel combinations might thus be effected, and 
the public would obtain works like the present, which 
could only have been produced at the price on a 
similar principle to that we have indicated. From 
their numerous publications, the Penny Cyclopedia, 
Penny Magazine, &c., Messrs. Knight have here 
collected together the illustrations of Natural His. 
tory, and applied them to the production of the cheap 
work before us. So far as the pictures are concerned, 
the idea is a happy one, and well realized. The work 
ought to be in every nursery; and will be a table 
book for every humble family in the kingdom that 
can afford a shilling a month for its purchase. The cuts 
are well printed on good paper. The size of the page, 
that of an ordinary page of music. Two pages filled 
wholly with cuts, alternate with two of letter-press, 
The cuts are so good, and the work so cheap, that we 
shall not allow the text to qualify our recommenda- 
tion. Yet, we must confess that, looking at the promise 
and the performance in this matter, the latter seems 
something like a joke. ‘The reader,’ says the in- 
troduction, “ finds in the text a description of the 
animal, its structure, its habits, its localities, its use; 
not given in a dry and repulsive form, but with that 
simplicity which may furnish just conceptions to all, 
but especially to the young, of the wonders and béau- 
ties of God's creation.” So much for the promise, 
We take the fourth paragraph of the first column to 
illustrate the performance. “The dentition of the 
Felidx is very characteristic. ‘The incisors are very 
small, six above and six below ; the canines are of 
enormous size and strength; the false molars are 
sharp and compressed ; above there are two on each 
side—the first small, the second long and conieal. 
This is followed by the laniary molar (carnassiére), 
which is bicuspid, with an inner blunt tubercle: 
behind the laniary is a very minute tuberculous 
molar, but this is wanting in the lower jaw, and the 
laniary is bicuspid. Dental formula (see figures 10, 
11, 12.) Incisors 2 canines = > molars <x 
Now, we think that this description is given not only 
“in a dry and repulsive form”—* especially to the 
young,” but that it will be positively unintelligible to 
them. Not one syllable has been said in explanation of 
incisors, canines, molars, false or otherwise, tubercles, 
&e. We turned to the Penny Cyclopidia, thinking 
the text must have been reprinted verbatim by mis- 
take. No such thing: it appears to be a new com- 
pilation. Now, as a popular description, “ especially 
for the young,” it is truly absurd; but as we have 
said before, the value of the book, as a picture-book, 
is great, without its accompanying letter-press. 
On the Moral and Political Discipline of the Jesuits 
—[ Lettres écrites & un Provincial), by Blaise Pascal. 
To this edition of the ‘Lettres Provinciales,’ (lately 
issued by Messrs. Didot, as one of their series of 
French Classics,) is prefixed an Eloge of the ecle- 
brated author, by M. Bordas-Demoulin, which ob- 
tained the prize last year at the French Academy. 
The volume is further enriched by an essay on the 
styleand writings of Pascal, by M. F. de Neufchateau. 
The whole will be read with interest by the student 


” 





of the French language, independent of the subject 
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mvatter of the work ; for though the * Lettres’ were 
written two hundred years ago, he will not fail to be 


struck by the freshness of the style—scarcely a word 
or a phrase occurs that has become obsolete. 





‘ "ow Books.—Jeremy Bentham’s Works, Part 
— € ee J. i. Burton’s Introduction to the Study 
of his Works, being the concluding part, royal 8vo. 9s. cl.— 
The British Commentary on the Holy Gospels, by the Rev. 
J.E. Riddle, M.A., royal 8vo. 16s. cl.—Iints towards the 
Formation of Character, with reference chiefly to the Social 
Duties, 12mo. hs. Gd. cl.—Burton's Introduction to the Study 
of Bentham’s Works, royal 8vo. 2s. Gd. swd.—W alker’s Eng- 
lish Themes and Essays, 10th edit. 12mo. 3s. Gd. bds.—Bishop 
Newton on the Prophecies, new ed. 8vo. 13s. bds.— Doering’s 
Horace, by Anthon (Priestly) 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Anderson 's 
Practical Mercantile Correspondence, 2nd edit. revised and 
enlarged, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Narrative of a Journey to Kalat, 
py C. Masson, Esq., 8vo. l4s. cl.—Narrative of a Visit to 
the Australian Colonies, by J. Backhouse, 8vo. 16s. cl— 
Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, by Capt. Sir E. 
Releher, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cl.—Sermons Preached in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Upper Baggot Street, Dublin, by the Rev. IL. 
Verschoyle, fe. 8vo. Gs. cl,—Godkin’s Touchstone of Ortho- 
doxy, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Fifty Sermons by the late Rev. 
Robert Hall, M.A., from notes taken by the Rev. Thomas 
Grinfield, M.A., 12mo. 6s. cl.—Titian, a Romance of Venice, 
by R. 8. Mackenzie, L.L.D., 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds.— 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 3rd edit. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
¢L—The Scottish Heiress, a Novel, 3 vols. post Bvo. 17. 11s. 6d. 
c_—Memoirs of a Griffin, or a Cadet’s First Year in India, 
by Capt. Bellew, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. el.—Gilbert's Modern 
Child’s Atlas, oblong 4to. with letter-press and index of 
9,100 places, 5s. cl.—Gilbert’s Outline Maps, 9 maps, and 
index of 2,100 places, oblong 4to. 1s. Gd. swd.—Wardlaw's 
Lectures on Female Prostitution, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. Gd. cl. 
—Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P., on National 
Edueation, by Rev. T. Page. A.M., fe. 8vo. 3s. cl— Buchanan 
(Rey. James) on Tracts for the Times, 12mo. 1s. (id. ¢l.— 
Family Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
royal tvo. Ss. c.—The Hand-Book of Neediework, by Miss 
Lambert, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—The Ladies’ Hand- 
Rook of Embroidery on Muslin and Lace-Work, 32mo. 1s. 
c.—Paris’s Pharmacologia, 9th edit. 8vo. 20s. cl.—Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Eye, by means of Prussie Acid 
Vapour, by A. Turnbull, M.D., 12mo. 2s. Gd. el.—A Memoir of 
Ireland, Native and Saxon, by Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P., 
Vol. L, 8vo. 10s. Gd. el. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Sir Richard Westmacott’s Lectures on Sculpture. 

On Monday evening, the 13th inst., Sir Richard 
Westmacott, the Professor of Sculpture, commenced 
his course of lectures at the Royal Academy. As on 
former occasions, his remarks were frequently illus. 
trated by the exhibition of plaster casts and drawings. 
After some observations on the duties of the professor, 
and the manner in which he proposed to treat his 
subject, so as to render his discourse instructive and 
useful to the student, he proceeded to give a defini- 
tion of the art, and afterwards to enter into its history. 

The elementary principles of sculpture and paint- 
ing (Sir Richard observed) are the same; the same 
rules are prescribed for the acquisition of a correct 
view of nature, both as respects character and the 
harmonious combination of parts. But the appli- 
cation of these principles differs materially in the 
subsequent practice of these arts. The sculptor can- 
not imbue his mind too strongly with the antique 
examples, nor should his attention be diverted from 
them at any period of its practice. It is equally 
necessary for the painter to retain and recur to the 
fine forms of the antique, but he must forget the 
statue, Sculpture and Painting address the imagina- 
tion through the same organs; but as in this address 
through opposite materials very diflerent sensations 
are proposed, the selection, therefore, of the objects 
or subjects for imitation should be carefully at- 
tended to. The powers of the sculptor are limited, 
while those of the painter are indefinite. He can 
tecede or advance; he may employ all the machinery 
of perspective, chiaroscuro, or colour,—in fact,every 
Vehicle within his grasp,—to assist in the great object 
of his endeavour, which is illusion. The sculptor, on 
the other hand, is cireumscribed by his material ; few 
Accessories are permitted him; his art is positive and 
determinate. Even in basso-relievo, the greatest 
licence which ean be allowed in sculpture, the attempt 
at two planes has never been satisfactorily accom- 
Plishea, 

But illusion is not wholly beyond the reach of the 
sculptor: the charm of harmony acts so powerfully 
on the mind, that, by the concentrated unity of the 
parts, and by a judicious concealment of the me- 
chanism of his art, he may awake the sympathies 
of the spectator, until he yields to its influence. 
The sculptor, it is true, cannot produce the varied 
enjoyment offered by the painter; but in the power 





of embodying any passion, separately considered, he 
has advantages over the painter from the variety of 
points in which his subject (unless it be a work in 
relievo) may be viewed. 

We frequently find that different persons see 
nature through a different medium; and, conse- 
quently, vary materially in their transcripts from the 
same objects; trusting to the impression of their 
imagination rather than in considering character, or 
applying the principles in their imitation of nature 
which they were presumed to have acquired in the 
antique school: a defect which generally leads to 
manner, It may be asked what this word implies; 
and why that convention of the Greeks, which in the 
modern sense would be called manner, is, by the 
learned in Art, called style. 

Style is the product of a decree; not established 
by one man, but by an aggregate of talent. It is 
founded upon nature ; and though its elements may 
not be met with in perfection in any one indi- 
vidual, they are to be produced by compounding 
the forms which nature supplies, into all the varieties 
of character which are the best adapted to, and the 
most in harmony with, the several purposes de- 
signed ; whether the object is the expression of ma- 
jesty, of beauty in its various characters of strength, 
or of activity. Style must not be confounded with 
treatment, which has a discriminate application, and 
must be understood to refer to the appropriate con- 
duct of subjects of each class, and not to that dis- 
tinguishing quality solely, which is found to pervade 
works of most opposite character, as in the Discobo- 
lus by Myron, the Fighting and Dying Gladiators, 
Fauns, Heroes, Mercury and his class, Hercules, and 
Apollo. The three first statues, as the Discobolus 
and the Fighting and Dying Gladiators, are quite 
distinct, as far as the style of school is considered ; 
but each possesses qualities common to all as belong- 
ing to a class; at the same time it becomes a ques- 
tion, and will be a subject for future inquiry, how far 
the two latter belong to the first. 

The Discobolus of Myron is the representation of 
a man trained for a particular purpose ; therefore 
the treatment appropriate to it, and all statues 
belonging to the class of Athlete, as boxers and 
wrestlers, is marked by a squareness and compact- 
ness of form; by the divisions of the body and limbs 
being decided ; the parts large in their masses; the 
bones well marked ; the joints clean and defined ; 
and no fat nor unnecessary fleshiness ; and the belly 
especially rather compressed ;—great attention will 
be found to be paid to the head ; the hair is arranged 
in a close order, the forehead compact, the brows 
well defined, and a general clearness of feature 
throughout. The ears in statues of this class are 
small, crisp, and well set. 

The Fighting Gladiator, as it is usually called, but 
more properly by Mr. Fuseli, the Warrior of Aga- 
sias, ditfers in some particulars of its treatment from 
the above-mentioned statue. There is a greater 
quantity of small parts than seems to be agreeable 
to the class of Athlete in general; but it has at the 
same time certain qualities which may be noticed in 
the Discobolus, particularly in the head, and in the 
disposition of the parts, and in the proportions so 
well adapted to agile exercises. My opinion upon 
the Dying Gladiator, and my reasons for excluding 
that statue from the class of Athlete, I shall offer at 
a more advanced period of my lectures. 

The characteristics of the treatment appropriate 
to Fauns, are a round, healthy fulness of parts, but 
without fat. The muscles should be tendinous and 
knotty; the belly not flat and compressed as in 
statues of Athletze, but inclining to roundness; and 
this character should pervade even the features of 
the face. 

The forms applied by the ancient sculptors to the 
Hero class, differ again materially from those used 
in Athlete. Here beauty, breadth, and strength are 
united. Ife must appear with the powers of a 
god, without that distinctive quality which makes 
him, in the ideal treatment of parts, his equal, he 
must be a mortal; and his nature must appear to 
demand repose after exertion; I cannot, perhaps, 
offer to your notice an example which more fully 
illustrates this than the statue of Theseus in the Elgin 
collection. 

Mercury, though assimilating much in the cha- 
racter of the head with the Athlete, is distinct in the 





general form, and may be placed between the Athlete 
and the Hero. The Professor proceeded to contrast 
the characteristics of the messenger of the gods with 
those of the Hercules, and subjects in which physical 
power was chiefly developed. In Mercury, he ob- 
served, we arestruck with the arched breast, the rather 
narrow hips, and the light and clean forms of the 
legs and arms, which denote that precise degree of 
strength combined with elasticity which is compatible 
with youthful manly beauty. Whilst the inflexibility 
of the neck, the powerful breast, and the massive 
shoulders, the head small, with crisped hair, the solid 
features, a steady firmness in repose, and a powerful 
display of muscles in action, distinguish the Hereu- 
lean class. 

The object of the Professor in offe::.g these sketches 
of the several distinctions of classes was to render 
academical studies useful in future practice, and to 
impress upon the student the necessity of discrimi- 
nation and careful consideration of character in work- 
ing from nature. The forms which characterize all 
the above classes were not dictated by caprice or false 
conception, but were justly, as well as beautifully, 
adapted to their several purposes ; and each, though 
perfectly distinct in treatment, was great in style. 

Manner, as opposed to style, arises from a peculiar 
and distorted view of nature ; the result of a defect in, 
or too often from the absence of, education. A con- 
stant communication, therefore, with the antique, is 
the surest preventive against peculiarities in action, 
propertion, or expression, which a too frequent recur- 
rence to favourite individual models might insensibly 
induce. 

Equally to be guarded against with manner, and to 
which it is allied, isthat of becoming mere imitators ; 
a fault even of worse character, and more directly 
prejudicial to progression, It returns art as it were 
upon itself, and, keeping it in this respect in a con- 
tinual state of infancy, errors and theories, which 
accident or other causes have brought into existence, 
are thus reproduced till art loses all its life and 
energy, and becomes vapid and imbecile. 

Speaking of the error of adapting art to the prevail- 
ing taste of the day, Sir Richard remarked, that a 
moment's reflection would show that systems so 
fuunded have no existence beyond their own time, 
or when the temporary ascendency of local influence 
or fashion have passed away. The decline of art from 
the death of Augustus to Adrian, supplies a powerful 
example of the effect produced by such causes 
amongst the ancients; and in modern times it may 
be strikingly exemplified in the works of Bernini and 
his followers ; in the prevailing taste of the French 
school even up to a very late period, and, with very 
few exceptions, of Rysbrack and Roubiliac. 

By reasoning as you proceed in your practice, 
you will find Nature a bountiful mistress, and that 
ideas, infinite and original as her beauties are various, 
will disclose themselves which lie concealed from 
superficial observers. By reflection, you will not 
only be able early to distinguish false from true 
character, but acquire a proper confidence in your 
own powers, and learn that a departure from the 
accepted course to excellence, has proved as vain as 
it has been delusive. 

In the Arts, but in Sculpture more especially, the 
necessity of a standard whereby the artist could not 
only regulate his forms, but apply his mind to the 
most effective mode of expressing the images pre- 
sented to it in masses, consistently with the limited 
nature of his materials and cireumscribed sphere of 
their application, appears to have occupied thie atten- 
tion of the Greeks at a very early age, and to have 
been constantly exercised by them throughout the 
best periods of Art. 

The distinct properties of forms, and their appli- 
cation to the several offices or purposes for which 
they were designed, being established upon nature, 
and obvious to the common sense and common feel- 
ings of mankind, left no doubt—admitted of no ap- 
peal—and a principle thus based upon truth, became 
with them immutably fixed. Fashion usurped no 
tyrannical sway: no love of mere novelty was allowed 
to exercise its baneful influence. The wisdom of 
the Greeks—and it was the cause of the progress in 
Art with them—consisted not in endeavouring to find 
out new systems, but in communicating the utmost 
degree of perfection to those which already were 
established ; and no artist could hope to raise himself 
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to notice, by any new theories, or by departing from 
the admitted rules of Art. 

The Fine Arts in Greece, and in almost every 
other country in which monuments are found, appear 
to have had an independent origin; but their history, 
even in Greece, is involved in the greatest obscurity. 
With few exceptions, until the 30th Olympiad, or 
650 B.c., when a more mature system in Art became 
evident—(and the artists accommodated themselves 
to the progress of science and of civil institutions) — 
the state of that country affords little information 
either to the antiquary, the historian, or the artist. 

But although the Arts sprung almost everywhere 
out of the same causes, their progress was advanced or 
obstructed in a great measure by the character of the 
political institutions of the several countries. 

If wealth, long periods of peace, and at the same 
time, constant practice in Sculpture, could have 
operated in bringing this art to perfection, no country 
was more happily circumstanced than Egypt. But 
restricted by their government, a consolidated hier- 
arehy, their attachment to consecrated ideal forms 
prescribed models from which no artist could safely 
depart. The same character of features may be 
traced, with few exceptions, through all their works ; 
and we see the same unvaried style of composition 
from the commencement of their art until its extine- 
tion. The effect of these restrictive laws is strongly 
instanced in the personification of their deities and 
kings. They were not permitted to avail themselves 
of those advantages, which the practice of embalming 
constantly offered them, for the examination of the 
construction of the human body ; and we therefore 
find their figures eminently deficient in anatomical 
correctness. It may be presumed, from the science 
and skill displayed in their representations of ani- 
mals, that the same restriction was not extended to 
representations in this branch of Art. As examples 
of the ability with which this class of subjects was 
treated, it will be sufficient to refer to the two lions in 
front of the Fountain of the Termini at Rome, a 
sphinx which is at Dresden, and the lions presented 
by Lord Prudhoe to the British Museum. These 
works are remarkable for expression, and they dis- 
play also considerable anatomical knowledge. The 
latter, indeed, exhibit a degree of truth, and grandeur 
of form, equal to anything we find in that branch of 
Art by the Greeks; and they are strong proofs that 
that pure, simple, and consistent principle on which 
the power of nature rests, was sensibly felt by their 
artists, and acted upon, when they were not cramped 
by rules prescribed by their priests, and which it was 
a species of sacrilege to transgress. 

No country possesses more perfect specimens of 
Egyptian art than are to be seen in the British Mu- 
seum; and we are indebted to the late Dr. Young 
for much valuable information and elucidation on 
this subject. 

From the concurrent hieroglyphical representations 
contained within the orbs or shields expressing sym- 
bols of their deities, and the names and tities of their 
kings, we may ascertain the dates of severalmonuments. 
The fact of the statue of black granite in the British 
Museum, discovered by Mr. Salt near the vocal 
statue of Memnon, having names and titles sculp- 
tured on several parts, and being similar in other 
respects to that Colossus, leads us to the belief that it 
is the representation of that king ; and that conse- 
quently we may fix the date of the work at the period 
assigned to Memnon, namely, at 1700 n.c. 

A specimen of early Egyptian art may be seen in 
the statue of the young Memnon (as it is generally 
called) in the British Museum. There is a sweetness 
of expression in the head, and a breadth and simpli- 
city throughout the whole of this work, which make us 
deeply lament the trammels by which their artists 
were confined, and which prevented them from giving 
a fuller developement to the feeling which evidently 
only wanted opportunity to display itself in works of 
great beauty. 

We occasionally find great beauty and sharpness 
of workmanship in the sculptures of Egypt, even 
when the hardest stones are employed. . The lions 
before alluded to in the British Museum, display the 
artist’s skill in producing a soft and undulating sur- 
face in a very hard and almost intractable material ; 
and which is the more surprising as we have no 
reason to believe the Egyptians had any very extend- 
ed knowledge of metals, nor of the mode of temper- 








and trying work. 

The head of a sphinx, probably of the same age, 
still existing at Thebes, is spoken of also as a work of 
admirable execution. It is of colossal dimensions, 
being seventeen feet in length, and fourteen in height. 
Their knowledge of basso-relievo was considerable ; 
and a greater degree of intelligence and attention 
was displayed in such subjects, both as to form and 
in the articulation of the joints, than in their detached 
statues. This is very observable in their kneeling 
figures, in which the oblique muscles, those of the 
abdomen, and the pressure of the gastrocnemii, 
or muscles of the calves of the legs, against the lateral 
muscles of the thigh, show much knowledge and 
careful study of nature. 

The Professor here made a few general observa- 
tions on the character of Egyptian art at different 
periods. Of its infancy, he truly remarked, we have 
no power of judging; its history is lost in the im- 
penetrable darkness of antiquity. It has usually 
been classed into three periods; but that attachment 
to consecrated forms directed by the priesthood, 
was at no time entirely departed from; and the 
same Ethiopic features may be traced through all 
their works ; and, with few exceptions, the same un- 
varied compositions will be observed from their com- 
mencement until their fall. 

The first period has been dated from the age of the 
Pyramids or Obelisks to Cambyses, comprising 1,500 
or 2,000 years ; during which works were produced of 
extraordinary diligence in execution, though varying 
in several instances in the workmanship; in no re- 
spect, however, are they found to depart from the 
general forms prescribed in the configuration of their 
deities. 

From the period of the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses, and under the successors of Alexander, 
the same care and attention do not appear to have 
been observed, nor was the same regard paid to the 
choice of material. 

The subsequent period, or that from the extinction 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty to the reign of Adrian, can 
scarcely be styled one of indigenous art. The only 
distinctions, we observe, during this period are, the 
more or less careful execution ; the forms and taste 
were the same. The Professor here described the cha- 
racter of the first period of Egyptian art. The first 
thing we observe is the want of articulation in the | 
joints ; the hands and feet are without markings; all 
is straight and elongated, and even the little toe ex- 
tended to an equal length with the others. The eyes 
are flat, and project as far out as the superior bone of 
the orbit ; the ears are placed high, the lobe being on 
a level with the eyes; the nose is flattened, and the 
lips are thick. Another peculiarity of the earlier 
period of art is, the flatness of their works in relief. 

Towards the 6th century B.c., the style both of 
sculpture and of architecture became debased. Euer- 
getes IT. erected several temples, but the majesty of | 
Egyptian architecture was lost in the exuberance of 
ornament, which, as may be exemplified in Greece 
and Italy, always accompanied the decline of the 
arts; and their downfall from that period does not 
appear to have been for onc moment arrested. 

Of the Etruscans many and conflicting opinions 
have been offered, and their origin is still uncertain. 
I shall, however, adopt the generally received opi- 
nion, and consider them as a people of Pelasgian 
origin. 





Their first emigration from the Peloponnesus, is 
generally stated at 1,200 years p.c.; that during the 
interval of the second emigration other colonies had 
settled in Etruria, and had brought other fables and | 
legends, is highly probable. 

The general character of Art introduced by the 
first settlement is, however, tolerably distinct. In the 
heads of their figures the eyes will be found to be 
angular, the countenance rude and ill-formed, the 
fingers and toes long ; the feet ill-placed ; and but little | 
attention was paid to proportion. The advantages which 
this people enjoyed from a long period of peace, at 
the time when Greece was a prey to frequent revo- 
lutions, was favourable to their cultivation of the Arts; 
but left as they were to their own rude conceptions, 
they appear to have made little progress in them. 

The gem now to be seen in the King of Prussia’s 





collection, and which was formerly in the possession 
of the Baron Stosch, commemorating the event of | 


the Argive league against the Thebans, is the oldest 
known to exist. It is generally considered to bea 
specimen of the Art of that age. 

An example of the latter part of this period ma 
be seen in the basso-relievo of Leucothea, in the 
Villa Albani, in which there is much similarity jn 
the erect position, parallel lines, flat and angular 
drawn-up eye, to the Egyptian manner ; whilst the 
treatment of the hair and other parts of the compo 
sition, remind us much of the early Grecian coins, 

That the Etruscans were assisted in their Progress 
towards good taste by the second emigration, which 
is placed at 600 b.c., is highly probable. There is 
marked distinction at this period in Etruscan art_g 
greater knowledge of, and attention to, grouping and 
expression ; and the subjects of their chisel were 
chiefly selected from Grecian fable. 

In the second epoch of Etruscan art, so much of 
the early Greek character was mixed with it, that 
the most skilful antiquary is often at a loss to dig. 
tinguish them ; indeed, the whole may be considered 
as a class. There is, however, a distinction: the 
rude forms and short proportions of the earlier school 
were now changed to the opposite extreme ; there 
was no grace, but attempts at musculation and ex. 
pression were carried to excess. 

This artificial manner may beseen in their relieyi, 
We have few statues well authenticated ; but their 
intagli are safe guides, and that of Tydeus, of which 
the execution cannot be surpassed, is a good specimen, 
Another distinctive mark of the period may be 
observed in the draperies. The dresses are tight 
to the waist, and are bound. An example of art 
of the early part of this period may be seen ina 
marble formerly in the collection of the late Mr, 
Blundel, at Ince. It represents, most probably, a 
lawgiver or king. There is great breadth in the 
treatment of the upper part of this figure. Another 
specimen of the kind may be seen at the British 
Museum, in a small statue of a recumbent priest; 
in which may be distinguished all the peculiarities of 
its class, This statue is of bronze. 

In the third period, if it may be so termed, their 
sculpture is wholly undistinguishable from early 
Greek art. With respect to their divinities, and 
particularly in the heads, we find scarcely any de- 
parture from the consecrated forms of the Greeks. 

This style or character of art continued until 
Etruria lost her liberty, and became amalgamated 
with the rapidly growing empire of Rome. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Cockerell’s Lectures on Architecture. 
LECTURE V. 

Tue love of fine Art, and the lively discussion 
of its principles, which occupied the wits and the 
courts of Italy in the 15th and 16th centuries, em- 
ployed the solitary reflections of literary philosophers 
in the 18th; and in 1730, Baumgarten suggested the 
title of «esthetics, by which these studies have been 
designated ever since, and many works remarkable 
for ingenious criticism, learning, and taste, have 
resulted. These may be ranked in two classes, The 
first resolves the questions of taste directly into an 
original law of our nature, implying senses by which 
the qualities of beauty and sublimity are perceived 
and felt as their appropriate objects; it is this spe 
cies of hypotheses to which artists and amateurs 
chiefly resort. The second class of hypotheses arises 
from the opposite view of the subject ; resisting the 
idea of any new and peculiar sense distinct from the 
common principles of our nature, this class supposes 
some one known and acknowledged principle or 
affection of the mind to be the foundation of all the 
emotions we receive from the objects of taste, and 
resolves them into some more general law of out 
intellectual or moral constitution. Thus Socrates 
and Hume, and others, resolve them into our sense 
of utility—Aristotle and St. Augustine, into order 
and design—Diderot and Allison into relation and 
association. But though in such discussions we re- 
cognize many truths, the partiality of individual 
views renders them often dangerous. 

When a philosopher can find 
Some fav’rite system to his mind, 
In every point to make it fit, 
He'll force all nature to submit. 

Language itself fails in defining those phenomena 
which elude ordinary observation, and even when it 
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roaches definition, the measure of quantity, and 
aelity, and circumstance, can alone be adjusted by 
the magician Genius. iipt ; 

The «sthetical principles of Architecture, as 
handed to us from the Greeks by Vitruvius, concur 
with the notions of ancient philosophy, and have 
not been controverted by the modern; and though 
subjected of late years to some rude attacks, they 
have never been superseded, and we can follow no 
petter text-book in the consideration of our subject. 
Those principles apply to every style and invention 
of Architecture which the world has hitherto known ; 
they belong to our physical and intellectual nature, 
and will never change but with an alteration in 


hese. P " 
When the works of Vitruvius were first discovered, 


they were accounted a revelation to the craft, and | 
calied “ divine” by Sulpitius, the first translator ; and, | 


nearly two hundred years after, Perrault, in his trans- 
Jation, calls them “a very singular piece, and an in- 
estimable treasure in the opinion of the learned.” 
Eighteen translations, in forty-one editions, are enu- 
merated to this day. In 1807 the philologist Schnei- 
der republished Vitruvins. *“ My whole scope,” says 
he,“has been to purify the text, so as to enable 


theories of Vitruvius, hitherto obscured by interpo- 
lations and vicious translations.” 
from the merit of his work by a severity of criti- 


cism, as uncandid as it is derogatory to the character | 


of his author. He declines his apology, as “ writing 
neither as an accomplished phifosopher, an eloquent 
thetorician, nor as an expert grammarian, but as an 
architect, laving down rules useful to those who 
build.” He calls his language obsolete and plebeian, 
accuses him of pride and envy, and rates him as a 
morose, inept, infirm old man, querulous and vulgar. 
But Schneider was the less justified in such treat- 
ment, as being weak upon those points in which his 
author was most strong, for he says, “on architec- 
tural subjects, or that which has to do with the sub- 
tletics of the art, and the questions and disputes 
concerning them, I neither could nor would have 
anything to say.” So that the science has received 


no direct advantage from the labours of Schneider, | 


and yet how much was to be done might be under- 
stood by ten discoveries in confirmation of the theo- 
ties of Vitruvius, made within a few years, and chiefly 
by Englishmen, cited by the Professor in his previous 
course on the Literature of the Art. Such disco- 
veries suggested the desirableness of a new English 
edition of Vitruvius, as highly honourable and useful 
to this country. The last, by Mr. Gwilt, is a very 
useful one. 

The slanders of Schneider had been adopted in 
this country with little honour to the parties, and no 
advantage to Architecture. Vitruvius remained the 


father of our art, and was entitled to our respect, as | 


the text-book of our studies. 

Having been appointed surveyor to the warlike 
engines and stores of the empire by Augustus, Vitru- 
vius was endowed with leisure; and very probably 
was instructed to collate the Greek authors on our 
art, whom he enumerates, and who were collected 
and deposited in the magnificent library instituted 
at that period. He appears then with singular ad- 
vantage as transmitting the well digested and received 
Principles of the greatest masters who had thought 
and written on architecture, to modern times; and 
the principles thus derived directly from the Greeks 
merit our closest attention. 

But a few preliminary observations on external 
forms, in detail and in general, were to be made. The 
universality of certain primordial forms in all styles, 
favours the notion of innate ideas, the cube, the 
sphere, the ellypsoid in solids; the lozenge, the wave, 
cymarecta, and cymareversa, the serpentine, the ovalo, 
the spiral, the volute, gradation or diminution of 
forms, are common to the art of all times and people. 

The pyramid is universal, from the compressed to 
the acute. Such is the charm of the pediment, that 
“in heaven, where we may nat suppose it to rain,” 
says Cicero, “the pediment will surely be found ;” 
so in mountains, trees, and fixed bodies, in which the 
laws of statics are observed, the pyramid prevails; 
except in those forms in which dynamics demand a 
different structure. The pyramidal inclination of 
the sides of buildings observed in Egyptian, Hindoo, 
Gothic, and Mexican Architecture, has, by the happy 


discoveries of late years, been proved to exist in 
Greece also; and the inclination of the axis of the 
columns at the sides of temples (enjoined by Vitru- 
vius, lib. iii. c. 3, long disputed.) is now beyond all 
doubt, and the pyramidal inclination to building is 
proved to be an universal principle. 

Gradation of columnar forms, as in the limbs of 
animals, and in vegetable productions, is universally 
approved ; the cylinder, the leg of an elephant, are 
justly repudiated: “small by degrees, and beautifully 
less,” has been denied by an eminent critic (P. 
Knight), “ because,” says he, “the same is large by 
degrees, and beautifully bigger ;” but however smart 
the reply, it does not controvert the principle. It 
is, however, to be observea, that such forms should 





But he detracts | 


diminish from the eye, as a column does above the 
horizon, and the leg of a chair or table below it. 
The Dorie cymatium, the cymareversa, the ovalo, 
the cavetto, or hollow, are all calculated to express 
strength, as robust, and appearing to sustain. The 
Lesbian cymatium, the cymarecta, in all its varieties, 
has not the same purpose, (namely, to sustain,) and is 
suited to the more elegant orders. ‘The principle of 


| the application of mouldings for beauty, is the oppo- 
| sition of the curved to the straight surfaces, as well for 
men learned in Art to reconstruct and understand the | 


light and shade as form; and the proportions and op- 
positions of such forms constitute the art of profile—a 
most difficult grace of architecture ; for by this, that 
variety of form and grace may be given which the 
primary architectural masses and proportions do not 
admit of. Variety in the details of sculpture and 
profile is essential to the relief of that rigorous geo- 
metrical order, which the larger features of architec- 
tural composition impose: in all the arts, and even 
in architecture, variety is an all-important principle, 
provided the masses are undisturbed. Shakspeare de- 
scribes Cleopatra as chiefly admirable for this quality : 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. 

The Greek profile in general (more particularly in 
the Parthenon) is incaleulably superior to any other 
in gradation, quantity, delicacy, and expression, and 
should be the student’s constant study. It was the 
observation of the human, animal, and vegetable 
forms, by the sculptors of Greece, which gave them 
| that acknowledged superiority. The enrichment of 

these with homogeneous ornament, was no less re- 
| markable, and deserves an especial treatise. In fact, 
| the elements of Architecture, in the orders and their 
| profile, constitute the peculiar excellence of Greek 
| Architecture, which, as we have seen in history, did 


| not extend to the composite and voluminous combi- 
nations which subsequent ages adopted. 

Having thus adverted to individual forms as ap- 
| plied to detail, the Professor remarked upon general 
| forms, as applied to the composition of buildings. 
| The observations already offered upon the ancient 


system of building “in large stones and costly stones, 
even great stones,’ doubtless contributed much to 
the universal adoption of horizontal forms of build- 
ing. But this tendency, thus imposed by the mecha- 
nical construction, seems also to have been an ab- 
stract principle of taste, which was consulted best 
by the contrast of the long horizontal form, with the 
(generally) vertical outline of the country in which 
| they were employed. When the traveller, passing 
through a mountainous region of rugged outline, 
discovers through some gap the horizon of an ex- 
tended plain, or of the ocean, a sublime sensation is 
experienced. In such a country the rocks and moun- 
tains afford elevations compared with which - the 
works of man are insignificant. The temple is planted 
on the precipitous eminence, and it attains at once 
the elevation of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s. So placed, 
the Doric members should be massive, simple, and 
few; the parts broad ; it seems to have grown spon- 
taneously from its rocky bed, and to partake in its 
monolithic masses of the stony aboriginal material 
on which it is established. Its horizontal outline and 
regularity of order are admirably calculated to con- 
trast with the surrounding scenery of vertical and 
irregular forms. 

On the other hand, when the road winds through 
interminable plains, the traveller recognizes the sub- 
lime in the contrast of vertical forms of architecture ; 
for this reason, it may be presumed, the Babylo- 
nians in the plains of Assyria, proposed to “ build 
a city and a tower whose top may reach unto the 
heavens.” In the flats of Venice, in the Nether- 








lands, | in the champains of France and England, 


especially in the low lands of Lincolnshire and the 
North, the spire and the tower are found to be the 
effective and all-sufficient means of obtaining that 
sublime which man desires in Architecture—that con- 
glomerate composition of small stones which a man 
may carry up a ladder on his back, are in character 
with the style and the manner of building. 

But, recurring to the theory of the art, we find 
that Vitruvius (lib. i. c. 11,) lays down six principles: 
order, as addressing the understanding; disposition, 
as addressing the eye; proportion; symmetry; con- 
sistency ; and distribution, or economy. 

Order, as evincing design, whether geometrical or 
moral, affects the mind with the sentiment of sublime. 
Whoever considers the movements of the planets,and 
understands the laws of their velocities, the curves 
which they describe, the relations of the periods of 
their revolutions and their distances, will find himself 
wrapt in a sublime pleasure, snd will recognize a 
divine beauty of order; but if he turns his contem- 
plation to the fixed stars, in which he can trace no 
order, and which appear to be disposed fortuitously, 
the same pleasure is by no means felt. 

When a curve is formed by a certain rule and a 
constant law, as the semicircular vault and the apsis 
at the end of a church, both which shall be concentric, 
a great satisfaction is experienced ; if these are ellip- 
tical, the rule and law is less easily understood ; but 
much more, if eccentric segments are employed, the 
want of that uniformity is felt, and a kind of violence 
is done to the eye and understanding. So the rhom- 
boid, and much more the trapezium, displease by 
their anomalous and unequal angles. No predeter- 
mined counsel, order, or industry are evinced, and 
the essential sense of order is dissatisfied. 

If the philosopher finds any natural production— 
a stone, or a root—assuming the regularity of a geo- 
metrical form, he judges it worthy of a place in his 
museum : stich is the love of order. Individuals in 
a mob have neither force nor effect, but ranged in 
regimental order they acquire a new quality. So 
trees planted in avenue have, in many situations, an 
effect superior to the forest. The desire of imparting 
variety to his work, often misleads the architect from 
this important principle of his art; forgetting that 
his building is to derive its chief effect from the con- 
trast of its regularity and order with the surrounding 
irregular objects and scenery, he seeks, too often, to 
make his own building his picture, and to engraft 
upon it that variety which the scenery ought to supply. 
Thence picturesque architecture, which has diverted 
the student from the ancient principles, universal 
amongst the old masters. Succession and repetition 
of impression by parity of objects, by regularity and 
order, the isometrical colonnade or Gothic arches of 
the nave, or equidistant windows along an unbroken 
front, have more energy and effect than all the varie- 
ties of such features that can be contrived. The 
surrounding irregularities make order tell by their 
contrast. 

Vanbrugh was remarkable for this quality, and he 
knew at the same time how, by the composition of 
his parts, to produce, from certain points of view, 
the utmost variety of combination and picturesque. 
ness, while, from others, the whole was perfectly 
regular. 

Perrault observed order rigidly, as did Wren; 
while by the cotemporary fashionable architects 
amongst the Italians it was totally abandoned, as 
may be remarked in the front of St. Peter’s, and in 
the works of Bernini, Borromini, and Maderno, Co- 
lumns in groups, or at irregular distances, broken en- 
tablatures, for the sake of a repetition of profiles, 
curvilinear fronts, and such scenery as belongs to 
painting, established the novelty of picturesque archi- 
tecture—a solecism in art, and a contradiction in 
terms, unless by combinations from certain points of 
view as above. 

If we call to mind the fact, that the greatest 
architectural efforts have usually followed periods of 
political and moral disorder, we may recognize in 
such works that natural love of order, which revolu- 
tions and tumults have denied. Certain it is, that 
after a long period of civil tranquillity, architectural 
efforts, especially of regular order, have ceased to 
be fashionable, and the picturesque or the irregular 
is resorted to as a change. : 

Disposition or composition of the various features 
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of an architectural work, is the second principle laid 
down by Vitruvius. It consists, says he, of the idea 
of the ichnography; the idea of the orthography, or 
elevation ; and the idea of the scenography, or view 
in perspective, taken on the angle. These,” con- 
tinues he, “ are the result of thought and invention; 
thought, full of attention, application, and vigilance, 
accompanied with delight ; and invention, which is a 
solution of difficult problems by new applications 
seized with promplitude.” 

Thus he proceeds as Nature does: putting the 
purpose or the plan first, to which the figure of the 
object adapts itself secondly, and thus each composi- 
tion displays peculiar features; and the appearance 
of his buildings would be as various as their purposes; 
whereas modern architects often reverse the method, 
and they constrain the plan to a preconceived ortho- 
graphy. Ilow otherwise is it that we recognize the 
master the moment we see his work? The ortho- 
graphy ever the same, and the plan adapting itself 
as it can: so we commonly put the cart before the 
horse. 

But the exact. conception of the ultimate effect of 
the building, the realization of the prophetic vision of 
the architect, are of extreme difficulty, and subject 
to Inmentable disappointment. They can be attained 
only by great knowledge of perspective, and by care- 
ful models ; and the greatest masters have been most 
remarkable for their reliance on such means. 

“The architect,” says Wren, “ ought, above all 
things, to be well skilled in perspective, for every- 
thing that appears well in orthography may not be 
good in the model, especially when there are many 
angles and projectures; and everything that is good 
in model may not be so when built, because a model 
is seen from other stations and distances than the 
eye sees the building. But this will hold universally 
true, that whatsoever is good in perspective, and will 
hold so in all the principal views, whether direct or 
oblique, will be as good in great; if this only caution 
be observed, that regard be had to the distance of the 
eye in the principal stations.” 

In this last particular the methods of the different 
masters have varied materially. For instance, Van- 
bragh always supposed himself at a distance of 500 
to 1000 feet from his. buildings; consequently his 
sky line and contour are well studied, but his details 
wholly neglected, and the pleasing effect of his 
buildings lessens in approaching them ; whereas 
Adams supposed himself from 50 to 100 feet only 
from his buildings; consequently they have no con- 
tour from a distance, but are full of elaborate detail 
on the approach. 

The visual angle, extending at most to 45°, should 
he carefully applied to the points of distance; and 
the scale of the drawing or study should be correctly 
adjusted to this distance, so that no misconception 
should arise. A study for a building to be seen at 
100 feet distance only, will be on a large scale, and 
occupy the whole height of the paper; whereas, seen 
at 500 feet, it may be only one-fourth that size. 

The Greeks were consummate masters of this 
branch of optics, as we should doubtless have known 
had Aristotle’s work on Taste been preserved to us. 
The terms synoptic and eusynoptic correspond with 
the points of view which all their arrangements were 
calculated to afford. 

The Parthenon and the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius—indeed, almost all the great temples—were 
approached on the angle, the peribolus and the pro- 
pylea by which they were inclosed, concealing great 
part of them, until they could be contemplated to the 
utmost advantage from a synoptical point of view. 
The plans of Palmyra and Balbec,and those of Rome, 
preserved to us by Palladio, are lessons, in these 
respects, demanding the most careful attention. 

It is obvious that Street Architecture, being seen 
chiefly in flank, should be treated otherwise than 
buildings at right angles with the point of view, as 
triumphal arches, or terminations to the vista. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries perspective 
delineation became a new art in the hands of Lom- 
bardi, Bramante, Peruzzi, Raphael, and lastly the 
renowned Pozzi ; and though Vitruvius assures us 
that in the fifth century b.c. Agatharcus wrote a 
treatise upon Perspective, it is probable that the 

ancients never arrived at the skill attained by those 
masters, 


But perspective calculation applied toArchitecture, 





and the adjustment to the point of view, was un- 
doubtedly better understood practically by the 
ancients than ourselves, as their remains abundantly 
prove. The vista which shortens the length and 
discloses the end at once—the exposure of the entire 
object staring from a distance as well as near—the 
placing colossal objects in colossal places, are all 
modern mistakes. The Temple at Luxor, the 
colonnade at Palmyra, are deflected in angles, so 
that the bounds are concealed, the successive columns 
disclose themselves by degrees, and the length seems 
interminable. The Temple is partially hidden, and 
excites the imagination from the promise of its roof, 
entablature, and capitals, until it is permitted to be 
seen in its overwhelming majesty. 

The Columns of Trajan and Antonine are placed 
in confined positions, and the effect is tenfold. 

Palladio was remarkable for the adjustment of his 
building to the position, of which the Town Hall at 
Vicenza is one of the most remarkable examples ; 
and the surprise and admiration of the traveller who 
has known that building only in the orthographic 
engravings can never be forgotten. 

Vignola is said to have made his studies of his 
buildings at the points of view from which only they 
could be seen. 

It is quite certain that Sir W. Chambers was less 
master of this part of his art than of many others. 
Any one visiting the front of Somerset House, in the 
Strand, is satisfied with its scale and sufficiency in 
all respects ; but when he enters the spacious quad- 
rangle, and looks on the back of the same build- 
ing, he experiences some disappointment ; he finds 
the scale too small for the size of the quadrangle: but 
much more, when he observes the same proportions 
from the opposite side of the river, he deplores their 
littleness and want of mass and feature, the petty 
dome in the centre, and the confusion of chimney 
shafts which disfigure the roof. lad Vanbrugh 
disposed the river front, we should have seen those 
chimney shafts united in towers; the whole outline 
or sky-line would have been marked and varied 
with emphatic features, suited to the scale of the 
river and the majestic position given to the building. 

“Tt is the part of a wise man,” says Alberti, “to 
have the idea of his work well fixed in his imagina- 
tion. The ancients, therefore, not only by perspec- 
tives, but by models of the whole, and of parts, sub- 
mitted their works to practised men before they laid 
a stone. Such models should not, however, be pretty 
toys, in which delicacy of workmanship draws the 
attention from the merit of the design. Finally,” con- 
tinues Alberti, “ when the model satisfies the architects 
and practised judges, I recommend that there should 
be no hurry to begin, but if possible time should be 
allowed that the conceit of the design may cool; 
when, having laid aside the natural overweening affec- 
tion for your own production, you may judge more 
justly of its effect. Time discloses many counsels 
for the advantage of our undertakings; and many 
defects, which at first escaped attention, at length 
become apparent.” Scamozzi used to say, that pretty 
little models were like pretty little birds, no one 
could tell whether they were masculine or feminine ; 
but if made large, you might then discern which was 
an eagle and which a crow. 

Vitruvius, lib. vi. c. 11, and lib, iii. c. 111, refers to 
optical effects, 

Proportion is the third principle set forth by Vi- 
truvius, the most difficult and the most precious to 
the architect, and no less a golden rule in his art 
than in that of the arithmetician. Symmetry, which 
is the fourth principle of our author, is, by a vul- 
garism, often mistaken for proportion; but the ety- 
mology defines its meaning, as correspondence or 
parity of parts on either side a centre; at most it may 
signify proportion of aliquot parts. No part of Archi- 
tecture has occupied the speculations of the ingenious 
more than proportion, and those who have not found 
the analogy of the human form, as set forth by Vitru- 
vius from the Greeks, sufficient, have endeavoured to 
find a more certain analogy in the laws of musical 
sounds: Blondel, Ouvrard and others, may be con- 
sulted on this point. 

To the artist observer of the proportions and 
forms of animal nature, the Greek analogy seems to 
develope the science of proportion in the com- 
parison of animals of the same genus, but of various 








inequalities; the measure of those inequalities is, 
deed, not so easily defined; but the establishment of 
the fact may help the architect to some valuahj 
conclusions, . 

Thus, if we divide the human Profile, the fore. 
head, the nose, the upper lip, and the chin, into equal 
parts, we have ugliness: the profile of the Apollo pre 
sents these parts in inequalities, and upon the ale 
variety of these beauty depends. ; 

The satyrus, or baboon, is ugly, compared with the 
man: amongst many other reasons, for this, especj 
to the architect, that his proportions approach equa. 
lities, The baboon is six heads high; his arms equal 
the entire length of his body and legs; the suhdiyi. 
sions of the arm, the hand, the fore-arm, and the 
os humeri, are nearly equal ; so also the foot, the ler 
and the thigh. If these proportions are compared 
with the human form divine, in which they are all in 
different and unequal lengths, the cause of beauty 
will be at once apparent. The human figure is eisht 
heads high, and is inscribed by Vitruvius in a square, 
whereas the baboon is inscribed in a figure of Jess 
beauty, namely, a parallelogram of 6 by 11, such js 
the length of his arms. Thus, again, if we inquire why 
the ass is so inferior to the horse, we shall find the 
same answers. The onc is little more than 2 heads 
to the shoulder, while the horse is 2$; the ears of 
the ass approach equality with the head or neck, 
The scapula to the os humeri, in the ass, 4 to 5, in 
the horse is 4 to 6; the metacarpus to the radins 
3 to 5 in the ass, is 2} to 5 in the horse. 

The Professor exhibited drawings in illustration 
of these remarks, and stated, that the same relations 
applied to vegetable nature, and that beauty there, 
also, would be found to reside in inequalities; and 
he proceeded to show, that orthographic equalities in 
the vertical features of Architecture, both in the divi. 
sions of floors and orders, and in details, were always 
evidences of the decline of taste. In Greek profile it 
would be found universally, that inequalities con- 
stituted their charm; in the Roman they were not 
so nicely observed ; in the Byzantine, the plain and 
moulded surfaces approached equalities. So in 
Gothic architecture, the period of the thirteenth 
was far superior to any ether in this respect ; of which 
the transept of Beverley Minster, and the order of 
Salisbury Cathedral were beautiful illustrations. So 
in every other architecture, and in forms of all kinds, 
In fact, from the long and the short, the dactyle 
and spondee, hexameter and pentameter, sapphicsand 
iambies, the very term etpvOpia (proportion), used 
by the Greeks, was derived. 

Under the fifth head, Consistency, lib. i. ¢. 2, 
Vitruvius tells us, that circumstance, custom, ot 
fitness, and Nature are to guide us. Temples to 
Jupiter Celus, the sun and moon, are to be hy- 
pethral, because these divinities are known to us 
by their continual presence night and day. Doric 
temples are to be erected to Minerva, Mars, and 
Hercules, on account of their masculine charac- 
ter; Corinthian is proper to Venus, Flora, Proser- 
pine, &e.; Tonic, as the medium order, is applicable 
to Juno, Diana, and Bacchus: all these, says he, bear 
an analogy to the dispositions of the deities. 

Again, in lib. iii, ¢. 1, he says, “the design of 
temples depends on symmetry, the rules of which 
architects should be most careful to observe ; sym- 
metry arises from proportion, which the Greeks call 
dvadoyia.” He then proceeds to describe the pro- 
portions of the human figure in detail, and remarks 
its correspondence with the geometrical figures, the 
square and the circle: even the measures used in 
buildings, the digit, the palm, the foot, the cubit, 
called by the Greeks réXetoc, prove the analogy a 
architecture (continues he) with the human propor- 
tions, 

In lib. iv. c. 1, Vitruvius describes the origin of 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, as derived 
from the proportions of the man, the matron, and 
the damsel, by analogy ; and although these analogies 
have been regarded by some as fanciful, their eesthe- 
tical propriety is more intelligible to the artist, than 
their definition by language to the logical reader. 
For instance, the ancient Doric, from five to six dia- 
meters in height, though low in its proportions, 
assumes a dignity in its concentrated strength and 
solidity, its rapid diminution, and its wide-spreading 
cap, which no one who has viewed it at Poestum and 


ally 





species, sufficiently to show that beauty resides in 


at Corinth can ever forget. 
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When Homer describes Priam as identifying the 
Grecian leaders from the walls of Troy, he is made 
to inquire of Helen,— — : 

What’s he whose arms lie scattered on the plain ; 
Broad is his breast, his shoulders larger spread, 
Though great Atrides overtops his head? : 

Had Homer (always a painter) confined his de- 
nto the stoutness and the shortness of Ulysses, 
ye should have been at a loss for his heroic dignity ; 
he might have been a tub or an alderman, but the 
broad shoulders and his spreading breast” imply the 
rapid diminution of the waist, and the same health- 
ful and vigorous character through every limb; and 
Ulysses stands before us in all the energy of the 

Vea, H ro— 

a rary of larger stature tread the green, 

None match his grandeur and exalted mien ! 

no such peculiarity is attributed to “the great 
Atrides ;” the tall is not compatible with this rapid 
diminution: whenever these qualities, therefore, arc 
affected, as in the Parthenon, the temple at Ne- 
mea, or in the Roman Doric, the upper diameter 
bears a larger proportion to the lower. So in the 
matronal or the medium proportion the gradation of 
form is much smaller; and in the juvenile Apollo 
or the young damsel the diminution of the limbs is 
still less observable ; and the Ionic or the Corinthian 
are proportioned accordingly. In the details the same 
analogy is observed ; the mouth, the eye, and the 
features of the Iercules are as susceptible of delicacy 
as the Dorie echinus is of its small fillets and "| 


«cri tio 





fine contour. 

The matronal or medium demands a sober orna- 
ment, and the Corinthian all the young elegance 
which the acanthus and the graceful Lesbiaa profile | 
can communicate. 

Thus the tall, the short, and the slender, are all 
types of proportion in their proper places; their | 
excess makes them the awkward and ungainly, the | 
clumsy and shapeless, and the thin or meagre ; | 


and | 
there is no other course by which they can be rightly | 
embodied, than by the careful and intelligent obser- | 
vation of those types, as exhibited in the works of 
Nature—in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

In this respect taste, like wit, consists in discover- 
ing resemblances and unexpected congruities. 

The history of the works of genius illustrates abun- 
dantly the reference to analogy in the science as 
well asin the art of architecture. Smeaton, in his 
work on the Light-House at Eddystone, after de- 
scribing the former ones, and showing their defects, | 
proceeds to explain his original conception of that 


celebrated work. **On this occasion,” says Smeaton, 
“the natural figure of the waist or bole of a large 
spreading oak presented itself to my imagination. | 
Its top, when full of leaves, is subject to a very great | 





impulse from the agitation of violent winds; yet | 
partly by its elasticity, and partly by the natural | 
strength arising from its figure, it resists them all, | 
even for ages, It is rare that we hear of such | 
atree being torn up by the roots. Let us now con- 
sider its particular figure. Connected with its roots, 
whieh lie hid below ground, it rises from the surface 
thereof with a large swelling base, which at the height 
of one diameter is generally reduced by an elegant 
curve, concave to the eye, to a diameter less by at 
least one-third, and sometimes to half, of its original 
base. From thence its taper diminishing more slow, 
its sides by degrees come into a perpendicular, and 
for some height form a cylinder. Now, we can 
hardly doubt but that every section of the tree is 
nearly of an equal strength in proportion to what it 
has to resist; and were we to lop off its principal 
boughs, and expose it in that state to a rapid current of 
Water, we should find it as much capable of resisting 
the action of the heavier fluid, when divested of the 
greatest part of its clothing, as it was that of the 
lighter when all its spreading ornaments were ex- 
posed to the fury of the wind. And hence we may 
derive an idea of what the proper shape of a column 
of the greatest stability ought to be, to resist the 
action of external violence, where the quantity of 
matter is given whereof it is to be composed.” 

Sir C. Wren has given another fine example of 
this kind of analogy. In the vast practice which the 
fifty churches of this metropolis and the examination 
of all the authorities which he had occasion to consult 
had given him, he reflected that the hollow spire 
which he had seen or built in so many varieties was 
after all but an infirm structure; and he sought 


that model which should enable him to impart to it 
the utmost solidity and duration. Simple was the 
original from which he adopted his idea. He found 
that the delicate shell called turretella, though ex- 
tremely long, and liable to fracture from its base to 
its apex, by the action of the water amidst the rocks, 
was rendered impregnable by the central column, or 
newel, round which the spiral turned. Therefore, 
in his spire of St. Bride’s, he establishes the columella 
in the centre, round which he forms a spiral stair- 
case to the top, issuing on stages of arched apertures : 
thus giving us (if not the most beautiful) certainly 
the most remarkable and enduring of any spire 
hitherto erected. 

One more instance equally remarkable may be 
given, When Brunelleschi was charged with the 
erection of the dome of Sta. Maria, at Florence, of 
nearly equal diameter with that of the Pantheon, 
but at more than twice its height from the pave- 
ment, upon a base raised on piers, and by no means 
of the strength and cohesion of the original model, the 
Pantheon, it was apparent that in giving it the same 
solidity, the weight would be insupportable on such a 
foundation. How was this object to be accomplished ? 
Brunelleschi was an observer of all Nature’s pro- 
ductions, and he reflected that the bones of animals, 
especially of birds, possessed solidity without weight, 
by the double crust and hollow within. But above 


| all, he remarked that the dome which completes the 


architecture of the human form divine was con- 
structed with a double plate, connected by the light 
and fibrous, but firm walls of the hollow cancelli, so 
that strength and lightness were combined in the 
utmost degree. Brunelleschi followed this model in 
his dome of Sta. Maria (in the manner displayed in 
a large section exhibited); and the traveller now 
ascends to the lantern between the two crusts or 
plates forming the inner and the outer domes. 

Michael Angelo adopted this contrivance in the 
dome of St. Peter’s; and almost all the subsequent 
domes are upon the same idea. 

The Professor pointed out these instances of 
analogy as sufficient to show that the architect 
might thus avail himself of the whole range of 
Nature’s works; and that the universe furnished him 
the inexhaustible models from which his inventions 
might be drawn. 





FEMALE CHARACTERS IN ‘ KING JOHN’ 
Present acting of The Lady Constance, Queen Elinor, The 
Lady Blanch and Lady Faulconbridge ; by Miss Helen 

Faucit, Miss Ellis, Miss Fairbrother, and Mrs. Selby. 

Morr interesting even than Mrs. Siddons’s esti- 
mate of the character of Constance itself, are her 
observations on the difficulties which its personation 
presents to the actress, and the means which she her- 
self so earnestly studied and applied, to overcome 
them. These observations, and these efforts, while 
they well deserve the attention and zealous emulation 
of every aspirant to the representation of this arduous 
part, no less demand the serious consideration of 
every one who shall venture to criticise the perform- 
ance. Let the personation of Constance be attempted 
by whomsoever it may, the critic should ever bear in 
mind these memorable words from the pen of her 
deceased representative :— Her gorgeous affliction, 
if such an expression is allowable, is of so sublime 
and so intense a character, that the personation of its 
grandeur with the utterance of its rapid and astonish- 
ing eloquence, almost overwhelms the mind that 
meditates its realization, and utterly exhausts the 
frame which endeavours to express its agitations,”— 
It is, then, under a deep impression of the arduous- 
ness of this character, even to the most gifted and 
experienced performer, and of the indulgence espe- 
cially due to every young actress to whose lot it falls 
to assume a part so lofty, so interesting, and so diffi- 
cult, that we shall offer a few remarks on the acting 
of the lady who now fills it on the boards of Drury 
Lane, and who may fairly be regarded at present as 
the sole representative of Shakespeare’s Lady Con- 
stance on the metropolitan stage. 

What strikes us first of all in Miss Helen Faucit’s 
personation, is, her clear and perfect conception that 
feeling, not pride, is the mainspring of une character; 
that the dignity of bearing natural to and inseparable 
from it, and which the advantage of a tall, graceful 
figure enables this actress to maintain with little 
effort, is at the same time an easy, unconscious dig- 





nity, quite different from that air of self-importance, 
that acting of majesty, which has been mistakenly 
ascribed to it by those who have attributed to the 
heroine an ambitious nature. She makes us feel 
throughout, not only the depth, the tenderness, and 
the poetry of the maternal affection, dwelling in a 
vivid fancy and a glowing heart; but is ever true to 
that “constant, loving, noble nature,” which is not 
more sensitive to insult from her foes and falsehood 
from her friends, then it is ever ready to welcome 
with fresh gratitude and confidence the return of 
better feelings in any who have injured her. 

That intimate association, in short, of gracefulness 
with force, and of tenderness with dignity, which this 
lady has so happily displayed in other leading cha- 
racters of Shakespeare, is her especial qualification 
for this arduous part—the most arduous, we believe, 
of all the Shakespearian female characters—for this 
plain reason, that while it is one of those exhibiting 
the highest order of powers, the range of emotions 
included in it is the widest, and the alternations, the 
fluctuations between the height of virtuous indigna- 
tion and contempt, and the softest depth of tender- 
ness, are the most sudden and the most extreme. 
The principle of contrast, in fact—that great element 
of the romantic drama, as of all romantic art—which 
Shakespeare delighted to employ, not only in op- 
posing one character to another, but in developing 
each character individually, is carried to the highest 
pitch by the trials to which the course of the dra- 
matic incident subjects the very sensitive, passionate, 
and poetic—the noble and vigorous nature of Con- 
stance, 

Here, again, we turn, for an illustration, to Mrs. 
Siddons’s performance of the part. It seems well 
established, by the concurring testimony of all who 
preserve distinct recollections of her acting, that on 
a general estimate of her tragic powers, it was in grace- 
fully commanding force that she so wonderfully ex- 
celled, and in the expression of tenderness that she 
was often felt to be deficient,—a defect which must 
have been especially apparent in her personation of 
those Shakespearian characters wherein exquisite 
feeling is combined with extraordinary vigour. It 
has not surprised us, therefore, in conversing with 
persons on whose judgment and candour we can rely, 
and who have repeatedly witnessed the great actress's 
representation of the Lady Constance, to find that in 
the passages of melting tenderness which abound in 
the part, a want of adequate expression was very 
sensibly felt. Majestic and terrible, then, as her per- 
formance of the indignant scenes undoubtedly was, 
yet it must have failed, for want of sufficient contrast, 
to derive all that startling boldness of relicf which the 
dramatist himself has given to those electric passages. 

Labouring, too, under the miscenception already 
pointed out, as to the essential qualities of the cha- 
racter, it would be but natural that, in the scenes 
where Constance and her son stand alone, deserted 
and betrayed, amid their treacherous friends and 
their triumphant enemies, Mrs. Siddons, properly 
making the impulse of resentful scorn the im- 
mediate spring of her vituperation, should have 
failed to clear its expression wholly from her brow 
in those passages wherein the action requires her to 
turn it upon her child. We think it one of the most 
notable merits in the representation of the part by 
the lady who now personates it, that so far from 
letting the indignant excitement cast for one moment 
the slightest shade upon her brow or harshness into 
her tone when turning to the child, she follows unde- 
viatingly the poet’s indication; and, in like manner 
as he has made the first effusion poured out by Con- 
stance on hearing her abandonment, one of maternal 
grief and tenderness only, so amidst her subsequent 
bursts of indignant reproach and fiery denunciation, 
in every look and word which the present actress 
addresses to Arthur, the afflicted mother seems to find 
relief from those effusions of bitterness, as repugnant 
to her nature as they are withering in their power, by 
melting into double tenderness over the beauties and 
misfortunes of her child. 

This, we repeat, seems to us to be one of the very 
happiest features in Miss Faucit’s personation of the 
Lady Constance. Thus it is, for example, that in the 





first scene with Elinor, she renders with such perfect 
| truth and beauty the exquisitely characteristic pas- 
| sage :— 

His grandai’s wrongs, and not his mother’s shames, 
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Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 

Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 

Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be bribed 

To do him justice, and revenge on you. 
Again, in her scene with Salisbury, where Con- 
stance is informed of the peace made between the 
two kings, and where the emotions that agitate her 
are deeper and more conflicting, we can conceive 
nothing in acting, or in reality, more exquisitely 
touching than the expression which she gives to the 


e, 

Bot thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, &c. 
The faltering pauses, more eloquent than the finest 
declamation, must have gone directly, not only to 
every mother’s heart, but to every heart present, alive 
to any touch of sympathy. Indescribably sweet, 
too, in her utterance, are the words,— 

Of Nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 

And with the half-blown rose. 
In those brief accents she breathes to us all the in- 
most soul of Constance, the idolizing mother, deli- 
cately sensitive and richly imaginative. Nor can 
anything be more beautiful in itself, or more true to 
nature and to the poet, than the graceful fondness 
with which, after throwing herself on the ground in 
the climax of her grief, she looks up and raises her 
hand to play with the ringlets of her boy as he stands 
drooping over her. 

We must speak rather more at large of Miss Fau- 
cit’s acting in the following scene, the most difficult 
of all in so difficult a part. Undoubtedly, the 
dramatist conceived of his heroine as of one en- 
dowed with the most vigorous as well as exquisite 
physical powers. Only such a person could rise 
to the adequate expression of that towering sub- 
limity of virtuous invective and religious invoca- 
tion which was indispensable to this part of his dra- 
matic purpose. Equally certain it seems to be, that 
these solemnly appealing and witheringly scornful 
passages, demanding, above all things, the display of 
what is commonly meant by éragic force, were the 
most successful parts of Mrs, Siddons’s personation 
of the Lady Constance. Not having had the advan- 
tage of witnessing those majestic efforts of the great 
actress, we are not enabled to compare the force of 
delivery shown in those particular sentences by Mrs. 
Siddons and by the present actress respectively. But 
we have the means of comparing the force of execu- 
tion in the present performer with what we conceive 
that the part absolutely demands, and in that view 
we find her personation adequate. The force which 
Shakespeare exhibits in the eloquence of Constance, 
is not the hard force of an arrogant, imperious terma- 
gant, such as we see in his Queen Elinor, but the 
elastic force that springs from a mind and person 
having all the vigour of a character at once so intel- 
lectual, so poetical, and so essentially feminine as 
that of Constance. To the expression of this highest 
and most genuine tragic force, we repeat that Miss 
Faucit shows her powers to be not only fully equal, 
but peculiarly adapted. She has that truest histrionic 
strength, which consists in an ample share of phy- 
sical power in the ordinary sense, combined with 
exquisite modulation of tone and flexibility of fea- 
ture,—by turns the firm andthe variable expressive- 
ness of figure, voice, and eye. We say this after 
much attentive study of her acting, especially in her 
Shakespearian parts ; and as regards the performance 
of the Lady Constance in particular, however perfect 
Mrs. Siddons may have been in certain other Shake- 
spearian characters, as Lady Macbeth, &c., yet, con- 
sidering her very decided deficiency in tenderness, 
we cannot hesitate to regard the present personation 
of the heroine of *‘ King John’ as truer to that spirit 
of bold and beautiful contrast which, we have already 
observed, is in the very essence of its developement, 
as it isin that of the whole Shakespearian drama. 

Thus it is that the caressing of her boy, while 
seated on the ground, according to the true Shake- 
Spearian conception of the part, at once deepens the 
impression of the preceding words and action which 
make that sublime enthronement of her grief, and 
gives bolder effect to her majestically indignant con- 
tradiction of the French king’s speech in glorification 
of that “ blessed day,”— 

A wicked day and_not a holy-day, &c.; 
and yet more to the personal invective against Philip, 


You have beguiled me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty, &c. 


And in like manner her action and tone, in bending 
down to clasp her son, with the words— 





And our oppression hath made up this league ! 
while they speak all the beautiful nature of Constance, 
make us the more strikingly and sublimely feel its 
energy when, as if drawing from her child’s embrace 
the strongest stimulus of which the wronged and 
sorrowing mother is susceptible, she rises, as it were, 
to more than the natural height of her noble figure, 
and lifts high her hands to heaven in the majestic 
appeal 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjured kings, &c. 

It is this exaltation of the figure—this aspiring 
heavenward of the whole look, and tone, and gesture, 
—that gives, and can alone give, adequate effect 
to the flashes of scorn that burst, in her glances 
and her accents, upon the despicable and devoted 
head of Austria, when he interrupts her invocation, 
in its highest fervour, with those very characteristic 
words of his, ‘Lady Constance, peace !’’ This it is, 
as given by the present actress, that makes her pier- 
cing and scorching reproaches seem to be drawn down 
like the forked lightnings from above, searing and 
blasting where they strike, and sharpened to their 
utmost keenness by the practical sarcasm which she 
finds in the bodily aspect worn by the object of her 
indignation—in the “lion’s hide” upon “those re- 
creant limbs.” This, in all the part, is the passage 
most requiring the display of physical energy—yet 
of an energy richly and variously modulated, as re- 
mote as possible from monotonous loudness and vehe- 
mence. Miss Faucit, in her whole manner of ren- 
dering this passage, shows how well she comprehends 
this distinction. By the fluctuating look and intona- 
tion—by the hesitating pauses, at a loss for expres- 
sions adequate to the intensity of her unwonted bit- 
terness, and giving keener force to the expressions 
when they come—she makes us exquisitely feel the 
stung spirit of injured, betrayed, and insulted confi- 
dence and tenderness, more terrible and blighting far 
than that of mere exasperated pride. 

And after this climax of her indignation, when the 
legate appears, as if sent from heaven in answer to 
her call, most affectingly and impressively beautiful, 
to our minds, is the expression of the noble nature of 
the heroine, which her representative gives to the 
kneeling appeals which Constance makes to the 
virtuous and religious feelings of the dauphin. 
Already, in speaking of Mrs. Siddons’s acting of the 
part, we have fully expressed our opinion as to the 
true reading of this important passage. We have 
here only toe add, that Miss Faucit gives that reading, 
as it seems to us, with admirable effect ; delivering, 
especially, with all that noble and generous fervour 
which, we conceive, belongs to it, the unanswerable 
answer to Blanch— 

That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 

His honour; oh, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 

It is to be regretted, that owing to the suppression, 
in the acting play, of that part of the dialogue which 
immediately follows, the last words of Constance in 
this scene— 
O fair return of banished majesty! 

the crowning expression of her trusting, grateful, 
forgiving spirit, are nearly drowned in their delivery 
by the too hasty noise and bustle on the stage, of 
breaking up the royal conference. 

We shall not attempt to speak in detail of this 
lady’s acting in the terrible despairing scene. She 
renders its anguish-born poetry with a delicacy of 
expression yet more overpowering than its force. 
The looks, and tones, and gestures of a performance 
like this, are not things to be described, but to be 
seen and heard, felt and wept over. For our own 
part, long shall we be haunted by those accents, now 
piercingly, now softly thrilling—now enamoured of 
Death, now rushing back to the sweet and agonizing 
remembrance of her child, now hurrying forward to 
anticipate the chasing of “the native beauty from his 
cheek,” till her last lingering ray of hope expires, and 
reason totters on the verge of frenzy. All these 
emotions are rendered to us by the actress, in all 
their varied beauty and their trembling intensity. 
In the concluding exclamation— 

O Lord! my boy! my Arthur! my fair son! 

My life! my joy! my food! my all the world; 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure ! 

Her voice, it is true, rises almost into a scream: 
what, however, we would ask, are the whole three 
lines in themselves, but one long scream of in- 
tensest agony? The immediate effect upon the 
feelings of the auditor is doubtless painful, as the 








shrieking accents are to his ear; yet both are ~ 
cessary to the full dramatic force and beauty of the 
passage. The woes of Constance and her 8ON are ty 
be visited in retributive justice on their o : 
and to sustain our interest vividly through that wb, 
sequent portion of the drama, it was requisite 
the affliction of the bereaved mother should jp 
brought home to us in its darkest and most hey, 
rending extreme. The poet, therefore, conducts her 
through every stage of desperate grief—_the yearni 
for death—the longing for madness—the ‘constay; 
craving for the presence of the boy whose j 
“walks up and down with her”—till this last fixe 
idea finally seizes, burningly and burstingly, on he 
brain, and consigns her, not to insanity, which, x 
she says, might have made her “ forget her son,” byt 
to a torturing frenzy, hopeless and mortal. Of this 
her final state on earth, Shakespeare gives us on, 
awful glimpse, one harrowing strain, then mercifully 
hurries her from our sight and hearing. An excly 
mation like this, then, let us repeat, in justice to the 
actress, can only have its due effect from being de. 
livered, not with the harmonious modulation of tone 
appropriate to even the most impassioned words of 
Constance while her self-possession yet remains ty 
her, but rather like the death-shriek of a spirit yio 
lently parting. 

Among the other omissions in acting we have to 
regret that of the lines spoken by King Philip in the 
middle of this seene— 

Oh, what love I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs! 

Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 

Even te that drop ten thousand wiry friends 

Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity ! 
These are wanted, not only for the purpose to which 
Shakespeare ever so diligently attended—to relieve 
the feelings and attention of the auditor, by breaking 
the continuity of the heroine’s effusions of despair 
but also to give double effect to those effusions, by 
the impression which the exquisite poetry of that 
passage shows to be made by her cureless affliction, 
even upon the not over-feeling personages about her, 
The dry, cold words which are left in Philip’s mouth, 

Bind up your tresses, 

are a terrible falling-off. The suppression is an in- 
jury to the actress, no less than to the heroine. 

Small a space as Queen Elinor occupies in the 
dialogue of this piece, it is important to mark the 
clear indications which every line of it assigned to 
her affords us, of the character as conceived by the 
dramatist. Here, indeed, we have arrogance and un- 
scrupulous love of power personified ; and, accord- 
ingly, her vehemence in repelling the charge of usur- 
pation against herself and John, is proportioned to 
the clear consciousness which she betrays of the justice 
of the imputation. In her violent altercation with 
Constance she makes up for the inferiority of her 
eloquence to that of her rival, by boldness of asser- 
tion and fierceness of reproach. Her sentences are 
brief, but each one of them speaks a volume respett- 
ing her own predominant qualities; and her vitupe- 
ration, it must be owned, is truly imperial,— 

Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth! 

is her answer to the beautiful words of Constance on 
the weeping of her son,— 

lis grandam’s wrongs, and not his mother’s shames, 

Draw these heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, &e. 
But more thoroughly are the whole heart and con- 
science of the speaker betrayed in the exclamation— 

Out, insolent! thy bastard shall be king, 

That thou may’st be a queen and check the world! 
a speech most forcibly characteristic of the woman 
whose own youthful gallantries had given such public 
scandal, divorcing her from her first royal husband, 
and who in age had shown, that her chief solicitude, 
to have John a king rather than Arthur, was, that 
she herself, ruling his political councils, might really 
“ be a queen and check the world.” 

And here let us point out the art which the dre 
matist has used, to cast the greatest possible improbae 
bility upon the charge of conjugal infidelity brought 
against the Lady Constance by her insolent op- 
pressor, no less than upon that of unlawful ambition. 
The striking resemblance of her son to her deceas¢ 
husband is placed repeatedly before us, King Philip, 
especially, in his address to John upon their first 
meeting, says, pointing to Arthur :— 

Look here upon thy brother Geffrey s face; 
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—— 8 
eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his; 
aon tile abstract doth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 


Here, 


then, is strong countenance for Constance’s 
own allegation in answer to Elinor :— 
My bed was ever to thy son as true 


ine was to thy husband; and this bo, 

eres erdhedye father Geffrey, - 

Than thou and John in manners, being as like 

As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
Nor, considering the well-established character of 
Elinor, as a wife, and the bitterness of her slander, 
can we help holding Constance excusable for retort- 
alll My boy a bastard! By my soul, I think 

His father never was so true begot ; 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 

We find it the more necessary to cite these sen- 
tences of Constance, because they are not heard upon 
the stage. The constant omission, in modern acting, 
of the most characteristic passages in this dialogue 
between her and “the mother-queen,” cramps ex- 
ceedingly the developement which the dramatist, in 
this place, has clearly, though rapidly, made of the 
respective moral character and position of the two per- 
sonages; and has contributed to establish the preva- 
lent notion of this scene, as a mere piece of scolding 
between two angry rivals. 

The nature of the moral tie between Elinor and 
John—a bond much more of common interest-than 
of affection—contrasts, finely, throughout the piece, 
with the mutual tenderness between Constance and 
herson. The “little prince” desires not greatness 
at all; and his mother desires it only for his sake. 
Elinor and John love power equally for its own sake : 


have seen that the most palpable dramatic propriety | 
required the natural dignity of person and rank in | 
the mother of Arthur to stand out very clearly dis- 
tinguished from the arrogant dignity of her intriguing 
and ambitious rival. The lady (Miss Ellis) who 
now enacts this part at Drury Lane, though mani- 
festly very young to represent a character so decid- 
edly aged, sustains it respectably. One error which 
she commits as regards the business of the stage, 
we will point out, because it seems to us to be 
at once evident and easy of correction. In the 
scene immediately following Arthur’s capture, the 
dramatist, it will be remembered, makes Elinor take 
Arthur aside, as if to leave John at liberty to confer 
with Hubert about the disposal of the young prince's 
person. And from John’s words to Hubert—* Throw 
thine eyes on yon young boy”—it is plain that the 
boy is meant to be taken aside to some distance on 
the stage. The glance of the king’s eye towards him, 
even at the farthest corner of the stage, Shakespeare 
evidently and naturally thought would be regarded 
as intelligible enough to so confidential a servant as 
Hubert, even though John’s desire of getting Arthur 
into his power had not been pretty notorious. But 
in the present acting, the queen-mother does not 
really go aside at all. She remains in the front of 
the stage, almost in the middle of it, and so near to 
John and Hubert, that it is difficult to conceive of 
their talking together in ever so low a whisper with- 
out their being overheard by Arthur himself. To 
this palpable improbability is added one yet more 
painful to the eye and mind of the auditor. Instead 
of alternately bending and raising her figure, as if 


















but as for personal affection, the mother-queen loves 
the greatness of her son chiefly for the sway which it 
secures to herself; while John betrays no spark of 


filial, any morethan he does of any other attachment. | 
He loves everybody, even his royal mother, just after | 


the fashion that he so vehemently protests he Joves 


Hubert—that is, exactly so far as he can use them. | 
Thus, in his exclamation upon hearing of Elinor’s | 


death :— 
My mother dead! 

low wildly then walks my estate in France ! 
we find the language, not of affection, but of sheer 
self-interest. Elinor, indeed, is shown here, as in 
history, to have been John’s political genius, infusing 
such spirit and sagacity as had found their way into 
his councils ; and accordingly, in the course of righ- 
teous retribution which forms the sequel of the play, 
the death of Elinor by the hand of Heaven is made 
by the dramatist to follow immediately upon that 
brought upon Constance by maternal anguish and 
despair— 

The Lady Constance ina frenzy died 

Three days before. 
“My mother dead!” is the exclamation we find 
John still repeating. Feeling the sole stay of his 
mean and cowardly spirit to be thus struck from him 
at the moment when he needed it the most, we find 
his resolutions thenceforward utterly paralyzed ; we 
see him staggering on from one personal and political 
Meanness to another; abandoning wholly to his 
“valiant kinsman Fauleonbridge” “the ordering of 
this present time ;*? and dying at last, in spite of all 
that kinsman’s eloquent exhortations, notlikea brother 
of Ceur-de-Lion, with harness on his back, but like 
acraven plunderer of monastic treasuries, with poison 
in his stomach. 

Although, from the subordinate space which this 
character occupies in the drama, we are aware that 
it can seldom fall into the hands of a first-rate per- 
former, yet it is plain, that the actress who under- 
takes to personate Queen Elinor should be as impe- 
rial looking as possible. Heiress to a sovereign duchy, 
married successively to the two most powerful mo- 
narchs of the age—Louis the Seventh, of France, and 
Henry the Second, of England—and now brought 
before us in the drama as directing the councils of 
her royal son—the habit no less than the love of 
command should be expressed, in her every look and 
tone, as well as in all the rest of her demeanour. 
No approach to tenderness should be heard in her 
accent, or read upon her brow. She should present 
to us that very impersonation of pride and love of 
sway—that conscious self-importance—somewhat of 
that “acting of majesty,” as we have said before, 
Which both critic and performer have too frequently 
attributed to Constance herself ; although they should 


diverting the child’s attention with some light and 
varied conversation, Elinor’s representative remains 
stooping over him, and he looking up to her, in one 
unvaried posture, during the very considerable time 
occupied by the conference between Hubert and 
his master. There are some matters relative to 
arrangement and grouping on the stage, respecting 


| 
| 


judging than the manager himself. The case before 
| us seems to be one of these, and deserving attention, 
since the defective arrangement here complained of 


which, perhaps, the auditor is better situated for | 


majesty in carrying the head is so very, very hard to 
acquire. 

As for the few sentences that have to be spoken in 
“ Lady Faulconbridge,” they are delivered, perhaps, 
as adequately by Mrs. Selby as they would be by 
any other lady. We will only venture to suggest, 
that, in any case, the dramatist’s conception of Philip 
Faulconbridge’s mother, must have been of a lady 
whose personal charms might at some time have 
done honour to the choice of Richard Ceur-de-Lion. 
We say this, be it well observed, without in the least 
presuming to raise the delicate question as to how far 
the present Lady Faulconbridge fulfils this condition. 
It is just one of those points whereupon each auditor 
must be left to judge for himself. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE beg to call the attention of all lovers of Eng- 
lish literature to an advertisement in this day’s 
paper. By this it will be seen that the authoress of 
‘Our Village’ stands in need of the helping hand 
which it is always so pleasant to hold out to those 
who have delighted our leisure, and done our hearts 
good by their writings. It appears that, after a life 
of filial devotion, literary labour, and pecuniary sacri- 
fice, Miss Mitford finds herself, on the death of her 
parent, burdened with obligations, which no exertions 
of her own could liquidate, without privations even 
painful to contemplate. We believe that simply to 
state these facts, is to spare her from them. Few 
have made so many far-away friends as Miss Mitford, 
and now is the time for all whom her healthy and 
amiable spirit has soothed in moments of weariness 
or vexation—whose national pride her engaging pic- 
tures of English rural life have gratified—to show 
that’ they remember and are grateful. : 

An important protection to literary property from 
foreign piracies is about to be extended by the new 
Customs Act, passed last session (5 & 6 Victorie, 
c. 47.), which comes into operation in the United 
Kingdom and West Indies on the Ist of April next, 
| and in North America and the Mauritius on the Sth 
of July. In order, however, to carry this law into 





can so easily be remedied, and, while it is continued, 
mars one of the most effective scenes of his own acting. 

The Lady Blanch, occupying still less space in the 
| piece than Queen Elinor, is one of those subordinate 
characters, as they are commonly called, which never- 
theless demand very graceful and judicious acting. 
The part is in itself so slight, and yet so elegant, that 
we cannot help regretting to see such interest as the 
poet has given to it abridged by omissions in acting. 
The leaving out, indeed, of the beautifully descriptive 
lines— 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 

Where should he find it purer than in Blanch? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 

Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch ? 
is one of those curtailments which, we suppose, the 
necessities of the stage, as regards time, now render 
indispensable: but we can hardly admit any such 
plea as an excuse for omitting the short pathetic 
speech of Blanch herself, when her heart is torn 
asunder, as it were, by the fresh rupture which takes 
place between her husband's party and her uncle’s, 
even on her bridal day :— 

The sun’s o’ercast with blood. Fair day, adieu ! 
Which is the side that I must go withal ? 
Tam with both: each army hath a hand; 
And in their rage, | having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me. 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may’st win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may’st lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive ; 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss, before the match be played! 

Lewis. Lady, with me,—with me thy fortune lies. 

Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there my life dies! 
To suppress this passage, is to destroy the chief point 
of tragic interest about the character of Blanch, 
which consists in vividly showing her as the victim, 
in her torn feelings, of the triumph of political over 
domestic considerations. . 

Miss Fairbrother is playing what is left of this 
part prettily; that is, she looks pretty in it, for she 
cannot look otherwise. It would be well, however, 
if she could so far imagine herself to be the high- 
blooded “ daughter of Spain,” as to throw more dignity 
into her air and her delivery—that same graceful 





effect, it is necessary that the Commissioners of the 
Customs be immediately furnished with lists of copy- 
rights still subsisting. Authors, owners of copyrights, 
and publishers should bear in mind, that, unless they 
comply with this regulation of the act, they will be 
excluded from the benefit of it. As this condition 
| may not be generally known in the literary world, 
| and every publicity ought to be given to it, we print 
| here the clauses of the act :— 

| 924, And be it enacted, that from and after the said 
Ist day of April, 1843, all Looks wherein the copyright shall 
be subsisting, first composed, or written, or printed in the 
United Kingdom, and printed or reprinted in any other 
country, shall be and the same are hereby absolutely pro- 
hibited to be imported into the United Kingdom. 

25, ‘Provided always, and be it enacted, that no such 
book shall be prohibited to be imported, wnless the proprie- 
tor of such copyright, or his agent, shall give notice in writing 
to the Commissioners of Customs that such copyright subsists, 
and in such notice shall state when such copyright shall ex- 
pire, and the said Commissioners of Customs shall cause to 
be made, and to be publicly exposed at the several ports of 
the United Kingdom from time to time, printed lists of the 
works respecting which such notice shall have been duly 
given, and of which such copyright shall not have expired.” 

It is needless to perplex the authorities at the 
custom houses with the titles of any books but such 
as are actually pirated, or are likely to be pirated 
abroad. The lists should be arranged alphabetically 
under the name of the author, to facilitate reference. 

The Falmouth Packet announces that intelligence 
has been received from Captain Sir J. Ross, who has 
penetrated the Antarctic circle to 71° 40’, surveyed 
the coast discovered by him along its western boun- 
dary, and proceeded to do the same along the eastern 
line.—The Times (Friday) mentions that Lieutenant 
M‘Murdo, of the Terror, has arrived in town from 
this expedition, which he left at the Falkland Islands 
all well, and in the highest spirits. He reports that 
Captain Ross had triumphantly accomplished every 
object for which the expedition was undertaken, and 
that the government at home, sensible of this, had 
left it entirely to Captain Ross’s discretion, as to his 
returning home at once or remaining out for a longer 
period, for the purpose of exploring other objects of 
interest in this hitherto imperfectly known portion 
of our globe ; that Captain Ross has made choice of 
the former, and that we may therefore expect the 
expedition home early in May. Lieutenant M‘Murdo 
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also states, that in consequence of the excellent dis- 
cipline observed on board the Erebus and Terror, and 
the great care and attention paid to the health of 
their respective crews, the expedition had lost but 
four men since leaving England ; namely, one blown 
overboard in a gale at the Cape, another from some 
constitutional disease, and the other two from natural 
causes. Lieutenaut M‘*Murdo is also the bearer of 
several specimens of grapes and seeds, collected at 
the Falkland Islands and various other places in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Among the more interesting of the few announce- 
ments of new works which we have lately seen, are 
*The Life of Addison,’ by Lucy Aikin—* Arts, 
Antiquities and Chronology of Ancient Egypt,’ by 
C. H. Wathen —and a ‘ Monasticon Scoticanum ;’ in 
reference to which it has been truly observed, that, 
while England rejoices in the labours of Dodsworth 
and Dugdale, Ireland in those of Archdall, and 
almost every country of Europe possesses some 
faithful record of those structures which the piety, 
of the men of elder days upreared, Scotland alone 
has no Monasticon. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Improvement 
Society, on Thursday last, it was announced that the 
new Commission appointed by Sir R. Pee! had com- 
menced its inquiries, but had determined for the 
present to confine its attention to the question of 
the Thames Embankment. It was resolved to 
summon a meeting of the gencral committee for 
Wednesday next, to discuss this branch of the sub- 
ject, and to consider how the object of the Commis- 
sion and the public could be promoted by the efforts 
of the Society. 

The papers mention that the sub-committce 
met last week to inspect Mr. Joseph's full-sized 
modcl of the statue of Sir David Wilkie, with which 
they expressed themselves well satisfied. ‘They sub- 
sequently and unanimously voted the sum of 501. 
to purchase a piece of plate for Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, the Secretary, in acknowledgment of his services. 
—They also announce the decease of Mrs, Sey ffarth, 
better known as Miss Louisa Sharpe, whose exqui- 
sitely-finished costume-pieces were long an attraction 
at the Water-Colour Exhibition. After her marriage 
witha foreign Professor, Mrs. Seyffarth resided, we 
believe, principally abroad. Ter death took place at 
Dresden on the 28th of January, 

It is mentioned in the Allgemeine Zeitung that 
Lessing’s celebrated picture of ‘Huss before the 
Council of Kostnitz,’ has been purchased at the price 
of 8000 thalers, for the gallery of Frankfort on the 
Maine; which has lately been enriched by many 
valuable works of art, and bids fair soon to become 
an excellent collection. We wish that some of our 
Town Councils would follow so worthy an example. 

The Kunstblait informs us that Schnorr, the dis- 
tinguished German painter, has, together with his 
assistants, completed in three months six fresco 
paintings, each twenty fect long; and that another 
artist (Hess) employs thirty or forty assistants in the 
same art. 

Mr. M‘Culloch has been elected a Foreign Asso- 
ciate of the Institute of France, in the department of 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, in 
the room of M. Simonde de Sismondi: M. Rayer, a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, in the place of 
the late M. Morel de Vindi ; and the vacancy created 
in the Medical Section of the Academy by the death 
of M. Double, has been filled up by the election into 
that body of M. Andral.—The Minister of Public 
Instruction has bestowed a yearly pension of 1000 
francs on M, Desgranges, a learned Orientalist, who 

as been fur upwards of thirty years devoted to the 
study of Sanscrit, and whose elaborate grammar of 
that language is, at present, preparing at the Royal 
Press,—Speaking of Oriental literature, we may also 
mention, that the sale of the late Baron Silvestre de 
Sacy’s valuable library, rich in Arabic, Persian, Turk- 
ish, and Syriac manuscripts, will commence on the 
18th of April next, and that the first part of the cata- 
logue, preceded by M. Daunou’s notice on the life and 
works of the celebrated Orientalist, is just published. 

At a meeting of the Royal Academy, on Friday 
(the 10th), Sir W. C. Ross was elected an Acade- 
mician, in the room of Sir Francis Chantrey ; Mr. 
J. Willmore an Associate Engraver; and Mr, I. 
Timbrell a ‘Travelling Student. 


since our last, that Sig. Fornasari is coming—we pre- 
sume, to replace Tamburini. Our correspondent of 
last week, in an explanatory communication, has for- 
warded some particulars of the career and recent 
performances of this artist, which cannot fail to be 
welcome. According to his obliging note,— 

Signor Fornasari was engaged at the Teatro Regio at 
Turin during last winter, and at the beautiful Teatro Com- 
munale at Modena last spring, where he opcned the season 
with Mercadante’s ‘I Normanni a Parigi,’ sustaining the part 
of Ordamante; the tenor Pasini and Clara Novello sus- 
taining those of Odone and Berta. He since appeared as 
Belisario wd Marino Falicro. During last autumn he was 

t Trieste, and is now again at Turin, where he opened the 
nin the character of Enrico, in Coccia’s ‘ Caterina di 
a." The news will soon arrive of his appearance in Mer- 

eadante’s new opera, ‘IL Reggente,’ in which he willappear 
with Salvi, Ottavia Malvani, and Isabella Tadini. 

This last young lady, we may add, is the Miss 

Trotter who appeared at the London concerts some 
seasons ago, as the pupil of Rubini—To return 
to Mr. Lumlcy’s announcement; neither Signora 
Brambilla, nor Signora Buccini, is sct down in 
the authentic list; and the only lady announced, 
capable of discharging the important duties of a 
contralto is a Signora Ali, of whom we have never 
heard. However, the question is, perhaps, of less 
consequcnee, since the management will have Ma- 
dame Albertazzi and Mrs. A. Shaw to choose be- 
tween, should the new lady not succeed. A second 
soprano seems to be more urgently wanted ; and, on 
the whole, the operatic engagements are on a more 
parsimonious scale than any we remember for the 
last nine years. ‘T'wo operas, strange to our ears, are 
promised to vary the repertory of familiar pieces, and 
Donnizetti’s most recent manufactures. These are, 
Pacr’s ‘Camilla’ and Herold’s * Zampa’—one of 
the few French musical dramas which has been 
Italianized with much success, since even Rossini’s 
‘Guillaume Tell’ has hardly taken root in Italy. 
We look forward with great expectation to the 
announced work by Sig. Costa. The ballet is to be 
more than usually strong,—Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, 
Cerito, Adele Dumilatre: these are brave names for 
those who care about pirouettes and pantomime: and 
we are to have a new gipsy story—‘ La Esmeralda’— 
and a new faery pageant— La Naiade’—-so that all 
lovers of the dance may have good reason to wish 
the Ides of March were come! The Opera House 
too, we have been told, has been painted and beau- 
tified « little. 

A Letter from Constantinople, quoted in The Times, 
mentions that the Italian Opera company had been 
introduced into the Seraglio of the Sultana Validé, to 
perform the opera of Belisario, in the apartment 
newly fitted up asa theatre. “The Sultana and all 
the ladies took their scats, cach with an opera-book 
in her hand, for the text, having been translated into 
Turkish, is now printed. The ladies listened very 
earnestly during the performance, and perused the 
books with great attention. ‘The sympathy of one 
was strongly excited by the appearance of the blind 
Belisarius, and she became so moved by the represen- 
tation of his distress, that she started up suddenly, 
and with expressions of pity threw a purse full of gold 
to him. This is the first time that any representation 
of this kind ever took place in the Seraglio, or that 
male footsteps were allowed to pass within this 
boundary.” 

The French papers announce that Victor Hugo’s 
new play, * Les Burgraves,’ will be produced at the 
Comédie Frangaise early in next month.—From 
Madrid, we hear of the enthusiastic success which 
has attended the production in that capital of a 
comedy by M. Martinez de la Rosa, entitled ‘El 
Espaiol en Venecia, 0 la Cabeza Encantado’ (* The 
Spaniard in Venice, or the Enchanted Head’ ).—The 
name of the illustrious refugee was given as that of 
the author, amid the shouts of the audience, “ pro- 
longed,” say the accounts, “ for upwards of a quarter 
of an hour.” 

A medal has lately been struck by the Austrian 
artist, Herr Cesar, at Rome, in honour of the ccle- 
brated mineralogist, Mohr. On one side isthe profile 
of the mineralogist, on the other an open book with 
the four crystalline formations as taught by Mohr, 
and the bird of Minerva above it. A crown of oak, 
laurel and thorn, represents the merit and fame as well 
as the labour, and frequently the reward, attendant on 
all who tread the path of science and of truth. The 
legend * fecit saxa loqui” is imitated from the famed 
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A society has recently been formed at Warol ;, judicious | 
the Tyrol, for excavating aspot where the old Rom an enhous 
town of Masciacum is supposed to have stood, ‘Th, thong-like 
continental papers mention the discovery of a merara 5 
quantity of old Roman silver coins in the Island of dingy flow 
Gothland: that many Roman antiquities haye been ranthes ce! 
dug up near Utrecht: and that two small Marble abound in 
columns have lately been discovered in the ruing of like flows 
Tusculum, with an inscription in old Latin, relat unusual a 
to a donation, at the consecration of a temple, fro which it 3 
one of the family to which the celebrated Camillus ploom ; J 
belonged. Hartweg, 

The length and interest of our Reports of the Le. not a shor 
tures at the Royal Academy will, we aresure, excuse period. 
us for deferring till next week the Reports of the WN 
Asiatic and some other of the Socicties, Linxe 

the chai 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. The Re 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of Neottia ; 
Five in the Evening.” Admission; ts.’ Cetelcgee, tenn” eo7=ae tl Bantry | 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, by Mr. | 

aaa SW: m_—_n — yas adn 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY gpecime! 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. = 

‘eb. 183.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the chair, than the 
The first part of a paper by Mr. Schomburgk, ‘Qn with the 
the River Takotu, in British Guayana’ was read, Anotef 
We reserve our report till the next mecting of the in whiel 
Society, when the reading of it will be concluded, was still 

Horticutturat Socizty.—Feb. 7.—J. Bateman, — 
Esq., in the chair. Mrs. Hill, J. Gray, and R. ¢, Vanche 
Gritlith, Esqs., wereelected Fellows. Sir G. Stau nton, the brat 
Bt. exhibited portions of the stem of the Sugar Cane, and ma 
from plants grown ina stove, where many attained 20 ductive 
ft. in height ; the specimens appeared to contain a full were dc 
proportion of sugar. From Mrs. Lawrence,a collection 
of Orchidaceous plants, containing the beautiful butter- Mep 
fly plant, pure white, and ofan elegant form ; Huntleya Stanho 
violacea, a rare plant, bearing a curiously-shaped munica 
flower of a deep violet colour; Zygopetalum crinilum, Som 
having the violet markings of the labellum studded of Port 
with glandular hairs of the same colour: a Knightian are th 
medal was awarded. From Mr. Beck, a collection Linne 
of plants in slate pots, consisting of Epacrises, an south « 
Erica, Coronilla glauca, and several Hyacinths: the river. 

appearance of these plants, the former so ditlicult to the Al 
preserve in health at this season, proves how crroneous herds i 
were the assertions made, that plants would not grow are tw 
in any material which was not porous. Mr. Beck, produc 
also exhibited slate boxes, some of them taken to woods, 
pieces to show the close manner in which they might folia, 
be packed : as the parts are secured together by screws taines. 
this is easily effected. To the bottoms of the larger both | 
boxes brass rollers are affixed instead of iron, which smalle 
usually stain where they are placed. From W. Il. 80 sim 
Storey, Esq., an Erica sebana, covered with light out 8 
green drooping flowers, from which the dark brown chesn 
stamens protrude in « remarkable manner. From Portu 
Messrs, Veitch, a plant of the new Tropeolum azureum, the p 
bearing an abundance of its blue flowers, which were of son 
considerably darker than when exhibited at a previous humo 
mecting, and it is not improbable that as the plants vante 
acquire strength, the blossoms also will become of 4 of ba 
deeper tint. Messrs. Veitch also exhibited Steno- the h 
rhynchus australis, a terrestrial Orchidaccous plant, met 1 
bearing spikes of singular light brick-red flowers 

From Mr. Lee, well-bloomed specimens of Pelargo- 

nium colleyanum, and album multiflorum ; the lattera = 
variety of no excellence as a florist’s flower, but the 

best kind for early forcing: a certificate was awarded 

for it. From Mr. Gaines, a well-bloomed specimen - 
of Camellia iricolor, for which a certificate was Toss, 
awarded. From Mr. Cuthill, a seedling Camellia = 
with red flowers, said to have been raised from seed 

obtained at Canton. Mr. A. Toward, gr. to H.R.H. 

the Duchess of Gloucester, exhibited a leaf fork, used 

at Bagshot Park : the tines are made of locust-wood, ie 
shod with iron, which renders it lighter than those ~ 
wholly formed of that metal; from its size it is also on 
capable of lifting a great quantity of leaves. Irom 

the Gardens of the Society, a collection of plants, ma 
amongst which were a handsome Acacia, called 4. Tae 
rubida, bearing long racemes of yellow balls of flowers, oe 
and remarkable for retaining longer than other kinds ~ 
the two-fold character of its leaves, some being sim- vd 
ple, others compound, upon the same branch : Fur. 
although not of so dwarf a habit as 4. verniciflua, ex- A 











“Se saxa loquuntur in Salzburg.” 


hibited at the Jast meeting, it might nevertheless with 
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cous prunin be kept within the limits of a small 
ce nl cashavta tees, a pretty species, with 
thong-like leaves and fragrant flowers, found in De- 
merara; Dendrobium discolor, producing a raceme of 
dingy flowers with singularly twisted segments; Spi- 
ranthes cernud, one of the terrestrial Orchidacex which 


abound in Mexico and Guatemala, with curious wax- 
like flowers, worthy of cultivation on account of its 
unusual appearance, as well as for the facility with 
yhich it may be grown, and the time it continues in 
bloom ; Lycaste lanifera, lately introduced by Mr. 
Hartweg, with pale green flowers ; Begonia vitifolia, 
nota showy species, but valuable for blooming at this 





period. 

Linnean Soctety.—Feb. 7.—E. Forster, Esq, in 
the chair. E. Forbes, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 
The Rev. Mr. Hinckes exhibited a specimen of 
Neottia gemmipara, procured from Castletown near 
Bantry Bay, where this plant was originally found 
py Mr. J. Drummond, and on whose authority it 
yas admitted into the Irish Flora. The original 
specimen from Sir J. EF. Smith’s herbarium, was 
also exhibited. The plant of Mr. Hinckes was 
much longer in the stem, and the flowers less crowded 
than that from Smith’s herbarium. The roots agree 
with the description and drawing of Mr. Drummond. 
Anotefrom Mr. Hinckes accompanied the specimen, 
in which he stated his conviction that this rare plant 
was still an inhabitant of Ireland. Mr. A. H. Hassall 
finished the reading of his paper on the reproduction 
of the Conferve. The structure of the last family of 
Vancher, the Prolifera, was considered, also that of 
the branched Confervee. Their mode of reproduction, 
and many of the phenomena exhibited by the repro- 
ductive granules, or zoospores, of this class of plants, 
were described. 





Mepico-BotanicaL Soctety.— Feb. 8.— Earl 
Stanhope in the chair.—Dr. Houlton read a com- 
munication on the Artemisia absinthium. 

Some Remarks by Mr. Lukin on the sweet acorns 
of Portugal were afterwards read.—The sweet acorns 
are the fruit of the ayinheira—the Quercus ilex of 
Linneus. It is a tall tree, very frequent in the forests 
south of the ‘Tagus, but rarely found north of that 
river. It is extensively planted in the oak woods of 
the Alemtejo, for the hogs, which are driven in large 
herds into the woods, to fatten on the fruit. There 
are two other trees, quite distinct in character, which 
produce sweet acorns, and are found in the same 
woods, but are not frequent.—1. Quercus rotundi- 
folia, of Lamarck.—2. Quercus ballota, of Des Fon- 
taines. Brotero, in his * Flora Lusitaniz,’ considers 
both these as varieties of the former. They are 
smaller trees; all three are evergreen, and the fruit 
so similar, that it is difficult to distinguish them with- 
out seeing the leaves, These acorns, roasted like 
chesnuts, are served up with the dessert in Spain and 
Portugal. They are much eaten, when roasted, by 
the peasants. That this custom of eating acorns is 
of some antiquity, may be seen by referring to a very 
humorous letter in Don Quixote, in which Cer- 
vantes represents Theresa Panza as sending a peck 
of ballotas to the Duchess, in acknowledgment of 
the hospitable reception her husband Sancho had 
met with at the castle. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. Statistical Socicty, 8. 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘On Church Bullding,’ by 
G. Godwin.—t A Description of the Walhalla, recently 
erected from the designs of Von Kienze, translated from the 
German,’ by J. Woolley. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture, 

» Horticultural Society, 2. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, $.—‘ Account of Experiments 

on the Comparative Strength of Solid and Hollow Axles,’ by 

. O. York.—‘ Description of the American Engine ‘ Phil- 
adelphia,’ used on the Birmingham and Gloucester Rail- 
way,’ by G. D. Bishopp.—*‘ Description of Lieut. Rankine’s 
Spring Contractor, for suiting the action of the Spring of 
Kailway Carriages to variable loads,’ 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Electrical Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

» Geological Society, half-past &. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Day * On Ventilation, &c. by a new 
system.’—Mr. Inckes ‘ On his Patent Furnace.’ 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 

- Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting, 

Numismatic Society, 7. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past &.—Dr. Carpenter ‘On Cells, as 
the chief instruments of Animal and Vegetable Functions.’ 

Philological Society, 8, 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue “statistics” of this Exhibition give four hun- 
dred and thirty-one pictures presented to the public, 
and four hundred and sixty returned. To imagine half 
a thousand works inferior to the majority of those here 
displayed, is to conjure up visions of pretension and 
inferiority so disheartening as to shake the firmest 
critical nerves, There are no contributions this year 
from Mr. Turner—none from Mr. M‘Clise ; but Mr. 
Patten has sent his Wymen burning the Arrows of 
Cupid; Mr. Hollins, his Juliet and County Paris ; 
Mr. Howard, his Aaron staying the Plague; Mr. 
Haydon, his Curtius ; Mr. Brigstocke, his Alnaschar; 
Mr. Danby, his Tempe ; and there are life-size com- 
positions from Shakspeare and Scott, by Messrs. Von 
TLolst and Goodrich,—to say nothing ofa Iagar by 
Mr. Stevens—from which it may be augured that 
Ambition is not asleep. And yet, alas! on looking 
at the manner in which she approaches the desired 
goal, we are compelled to admit that her gait is 
rather like 

—the motion of a drunken man, 
Who steps sedately, just to show he can, 
than the well-assured step of one unwearied in enter- 
prise, and hopeful as to its result. 

No. 1 of the Catalogue is Mr, E. Landseer's Not 
so easily caught—a reynard musing over a trap, in 
which a simpler quadruped has found his fate. We 
have had many better specimens of our artist’s pecu- 
liar genius, and many worse; since here is the ap- 
pearance, at least, of greater solidity than some of 
his recent superficial, but exquisitely-textured works 
present. lard by hangs Mr. Stark’s Lammas Mea- 
dow (No. 2), one of its painter’s best pollard land- 
scapes. No. 5, Mr. Egg’s Scene from the Devil on 
Two Sticks, deserves mention, as a clever thing in its 
way. ‘The faces are arch, the costumes pretty—but 
better than faces or costumes, is the quantity of light 
in the picture. The artist, we should divine, has 
been looking at the works of De Ilooghe. We have 
already adverted to the great scene from King Henry 
the Sixth (17), by that most unequal of our clever 
men, Mr. Von Holst. ‘After the success of his last 
year’s ‘ Ginevra,’ the present piece of backsliding is 
doubly provoking. Here Mr. Von Holst displays 
all the faults of his old melo-dramatic style, and more 
than his old proportion of those lurid and leaden 
tones of colour, which have no part in flesh and 
blood, be the human emotions ever so solemn and 
tragical. Perhaps he has here tasked himself be- 
yond his powers, since the Middle Room contains a 
fancy head, the Water Witch (168), which is almost 
as charming after its kind, as the haunting mermaid’s 
song in poor Weber's ‘ Oberon.” 

In No. 18 the public encounters its old favourite, 
Mr. Etty, in a new character—as a landscape painter. 
The scene is the Thames—the time, evening—the 
figures, men bathing from a boat. Slovenly as is this 
little sketch, which, indeed, might almost have been 
rubbed in by the elbow, not hand, of the designer ;— 
it caught our eye by the perfect tranquillity of its 
repose ; and on returning to it, we could not but 
earnestly regret that its artist should so presume on 
his knowledge of colour, as to hold himself absolved 
from the hand-work, which would have made this 
picture permanently attractive to the few, though for 
the many it be lost amid the yellows and greens of 
the Exhibition Room. By the way, we are sorry to 
see that one of our cleverest landscape painters, Mr. 
Lee, is yielding to these seductive gaictics. His 
taste tended, formerly, too exclusively towards the 
cloudy and sombre: now, emancipated from this, he 
riots in crude gold and emerald tints, which no time 
can tame into a modcrate harmony : vide his Scenery 
on the Borders of Dartmoor (31), see also his Avenue, 
Shobrooke Park (45). In the latter, however, the 
anatomy of his trees is too admirable and masterly 
not to deserve hearty praise. From this digression 
we must return to another picture of Bathers (34), 
by Mr. Etty. Tere we have our painter on his own 
domain again, revelling in rich carnations, pearly 
shadows, 

Love-darting eyes and tresses like the morn. 
The knight must be a St. Anthony in mail, who could 
pass unmoved on his way, if he chanced to peep 
through parted boughs at these nymphs of the foun- 
tain. There is no contemporary colourist who can 
evoke so strong a spell ; and in this lies Etty’s strength. 





In his Sketch for a large Picture of Christ blessing the 
Children (40), he reveals his weakness—overdoes 
the peculiarities of the Venetian school, but without 
indicating its excellencies. Cagliari and Tintoretto 
were not spiritualists; but the one could compose, 
as the * Marriage of Cana’ familiarly attests ; and the 
other draw,as all who remember the startling picture 
of St. Mark and the Slave in the Gallery at Venice, 
will admit. 

The strength of England—in more senses than 
one—is typified in Mr. E. W. Cooke's View at the 
Mouth of the Thames (39). This is an admirable 
marine picture of one of the most animating scenes 
to be found in the world. So brightly astir are air 
and water, that the work might have been painted 
according to the practice of Van Goyen (we believe), 
who is said to have gone out to sea in all weathers, 
and to have dashed in his effects from life on ship- 
board. Mr. Cooke has obviously his eyes fixed upon 
future fame as well as present profit, by the careful 
finish he bestows on his works. 

A second admirable marine landscape which we 
cannot but mention here, as another of “ our jewels,” 
is Mr. Creswick’s Rocks at the Land's End (387). 
Nothing can be wider apart than the manner of these 
pictures. In Mr. Cooke's we have distance behind 
distance, each indicated by its rising sail, or that 
wreath of smoke, which, say what the poets will, has 
a picturesque of its own, to the eye as well as to the 
mind ;—in Mr. Creswick’s, the last bleak rocks of 
England, and, beyond, an all but illimitable horizon 
of rippling green waters, suggesting the power and 
vastness of Nature's barrier, as emphatically as the 
other scene to which we have adverted intimates Man's 
activity. We have not often seen a more poetical 
picture than Mr. Creswick’s; and rejoice in it the 
more, because it shows him resolved to widen his 
ground, and not to restrict himself to the peculiar 
class of subjects, or palette of tints, by the dexterous 
employment of which he won his reputation. 

‘There are few of our domestic painters who keep 
so constantly near excellence, without reaching it, as 
Mr. Redgrave. The cause of this, as we have often 
observed, is timidity of hand, the inevitable result of 
imperfect education, since expression is rarely want- 
ing. Here, for instance, in the picture of Bad News 
from Sea (42), the stery is simply and naturally told, 
the composition unforced, and the picture carefully 
painted, but the effect is fecble and unsatisfactory. 
Whether it be from a like want of sound elementary 
study—a knowledge of principles—we are not pre- 
pared to say, since the subject affords less opportu- 
nity for judging, but the clever picture we shall next 
notice, Mr. Morton’s Jew Merchant (46), is, with 
all its cleverness, a partial failure. At all events, we 
could not but fancy it more like some fine-looking 
old man masquerading as an Israelite, than one of 
the itinerants belonging to the people, whose dignity 
of beard and brow is intermingled with characteristicg 
less amiable and engaging. 

Our next marginal notes on the catalogue are ops 
posite to the Welsh Guides (61) of Mr. Collins, and 
to Mr. Charles Landseer’s Dying Warrior (66): both 
fair specimens—we dare not add more—of their 
artists’ peculiar powers. Mr. Elmore’s Window in 
Rome during the Carnival (67) is a dainty piece of 
painted coxcombry, worthy a better place than the 
break-back position to which it has been abased, 
We then come to Mr. Frith’s Duel Sceno from Twelfth 
Night (69), which, with all its clever points of “favour 
and prettiness,” is not Shakspearian, else would not 
Viola wear a look which reminded us involuntarily 
of Master Slender. He is more at home with Doléy 
Varden (83), whom he has caught at that critical 
moment when she was tripping home through the 
wood, dressed in her best, admiring the bracelet on 
her pretty arm, but the arm itself still more. In fact, 
as we have elsewhere said, coquetry is his forte. 

We must pass another beautiful landscape by Mr, 
Creswick (103), The Way across the River, and Mr, 
Stone's pair of female heads—an insipid Jelena (107) 
and a metetricious Nourmahal (108)—with merely a 
hearty expression of vexr.ion at Mr, Stone's perver- 
sity in returning again and again to the paltrinesses 
of the boudoir school, that we may give a few words 
concerning one of the gems of the Exhibition—Mr, 
Goodall’s Rustic Music, Brittany, (114). In some 
important requisités this is a great advance on any 
work by this promising young artist, Finish he had 
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before, but to this he has added brightness of tone 
and dexterity of hand. The central group on the 
steps, of girls and children listening to the vielle, and 
admiring the uncouth dance, which keeps time to the 
wiry drone of the instrument, is capitally painted. 
But then the composition might have been improved: 
the group to the left seems to us to want connexion 
with the main subject, and the figures are not clear 
of that worm-like meagreness, which was a drawback 
even to some of Wilkie’s best compositions. 

We have seen better landscapes by Mr. Stanfield 
than his View of the Islands of Ischia and Procida 
(120), though there is something to admire in all his 
works. Having said this, and pointed to a graceful 
group of Neapolitans Gipsying in a Wood (138), by 
Mr. Severn, as a pretty cabinet picture, we will leave 
the other pictures in the Middle and South Rooms for 
a future notice. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—If to pain and perplex were the 
endand aim of tragedy, Mr. Browning’s poetic melo- 
drama, called ‘ A Blot on the Scutcheon,’ would be 
worthy of admiration, for it isa very puzzling and 
unpleasant piece of business, The plot is plain 
enough, but the acts and feelings of the characters 
are inscrutable and abhorrent, and their language is 
as strange as their proceedings. The subject is of 
Spanish nature in an English guise—revenge for a 
stain on the honour of an ancient and noble house 
being the main passion, Lord Tresham is as proud 
and fierce as a Castilian, and as jealous of “a blot on 
the ’scutcheon” of his family. In the first scene, 
Earl Mertoun, a gallant youth, “noble among the 
noblest,” appears, a suitor to Lord Tresham for his 
sister’s hand; in the next, he enters her cham. 
ber-window at midnight, a cherished lover, The 
brother learns his sister’s shame, and accuses her 
before her kindred of the double baseness of in- 
veigling an honourable lover while harbouring a 
paramour: yet she is silent, although a word 
would have averted the catastrophe that follows. 
Lord Tresham waylays the nocturnal visitor; they 
cross swords, and the lover falls mortally wounded, 
though he had revealed himself as Earl Mertoun. 
The slayer, who but the moment before spurned his 
adversary as a “ miscreant,” now repents: he seeks 
his sister’s chamber, to whom he imparts the 
horrible tidings ; she blesses him and dies; and he 
dies also, A few of the audience laughed, others were 
shocked, and many applauded; but it is impossible 
that such a drama should live, even ifit were artfully 
constructed, which this is not. The acting of Mr. 
Phelps and Miss Helen Faucit, as the brother and 
sister, and Mr. Anderson as the lover, though not 
faultless, was powerful and effective. The farce that 
followed, ‘A Thumping Legacy’—which, from the 
neatness and ingenuity of the contrivances to produce 
comic situations, we guess to be a translation from 
the French—was the more amusing for the foregone 
horrors; and very droll Keeley is as an innocent 
cockney, who has been decoyed out to Corsica for 
the purpose of perpetuating a family feud, and is 
kept in a constant state of terror and dismay by the 
alternatives presented to his choice of killing and 
being killed. 


Covent GarpEN.—This theatre, on Monday, was 
disgraced by a scene of uproar and confusion, caused 
by the attempt of a person named Gregory, under- 
stood to be the editor of the Satirist weekly paper, 
to personate the character of Hamlet; his pretensions 
to take so prominent a position resting on some 
celebrity acquired as the principal member of a corps 
of amateurs calling themselves the “ Shaksperians.” 
The indignation of the audience burst forth on his en- 
trance in loud yells and execrations; interspersed 
with epithets fitted only to the vilest of the vile, 
and mingled with shouts of applause from a party of 
his supporters: the individual thus assailed stood un- 
flinching, and, the clamour continuing, he proceeded 
with imperturbable coolness to enact the part in 
dumb show. He attempted to address the audience, 
but this only redoubled the fury of the storm ; even 
Mr. Bartley, who came forward in the absence of Mr. 
Bunn, could with difficulty get a hearing : the oppo- 
sition becoming more fierce and determined as the 
performance continued, Mr. Bartley very properly 
dropped the curtain in the middle of the second act. 











Sr. James’s TuEatre.—French Plays.—The re- 
pertory of Madame Albert is precisely that section 
of the French dramatic library which least interests 
us: consisting of feeble sentimental comedy, or vapid 
farce, in which costume is half the fun. In the 
former she is distanced by Malle. Plessy, because of 
her beauty,—in the latter by Mdlle. Déjazet by reason 
of her wit. Hence, on Monday evening, while we 
gave full credit to her cleverness and womanliness as 
an actress, we were thoroughly tired by ‘L’Ami 
Grandet,’ and ‘ La Meuniére de Marly.’ The first is 
anything but agreeable as a comedy. It istrue that 
a certain poetical justice is administered in the shape 
of a strong and finishing lesson to coquetry, but then 
the physician is a bore, little better bred or entitled 
to interfere between lady and lover, than the ‘ Voisin 
Raymond’ of Paul de Kock’s clever but vulgar novel: 
—while one of the artifices employed at his instance, 
is so gross and unmanly that we must think meanly 
of the woman, who, after having been so cruelly prac- 
tised upon, could retain any lurking fondness for the 
man who, however great the provocation, had exposed 
her to misconstruction and insult. Though ‘L’Ami 
Grandet’ be neatly written, it is still tiresome: and 
the only antidote to the tediousness of its dialogue, 
was to be found in the face and demeanour of M. 
Cartigny, who had imitated (so we fancied) M. Sam- 
son of the Thédtre Frangais so closely, as to have even 
made up his features for that clever actor’s whimsical 
expression. A few nights more, and Madame Albert 
must cede her place to the pouting, the prettiness, and 
the incomparable costumes of Mademoiselle Plessy. 





MISCELLANEA 

Lotteries—Little-goes—Sweeps— Nationals—Poly- 
picnics—Ham, Tongue, and Twelfth-Cake * Distribu- 
tions..—We have this week to add to our catalogue Mr, 
Boys’ “ Distribution,’ by which he proposes to raise 
12,000 guineas. This, Mr. Boys honestly sets forth, 
“is essentially and professedly a trading, with a view 
to individual profit ;’ and he further states, that he 
enters into it in “ self-defence.” We have, therefore, 
only to class the project among those things which 
the law declares to be “ public nuisances,” and to ex- 
press our regret, that tradesmen should be driven, by 
the illegal proceedings of others, to have recourse to 
such desperate expedients. We fgar, too, that the 
provincial dealers find these lotteries necessary, or 
profitable; for we have seen an advertisement of a 
“ West-Riding Art-Union,” which also is acknow- 
ledged to be a “commercial speculation ;” and we 
read of an association in Scotland for the purchase, 
and distribution by “ ballot,” of engravings, the sub- 
scription to which is five shillings. The journals of 
the week also make mention of a scheme for a grand 
national “ Book Distribution ;” each subscriber, of 
course, to have the “full value” of his guinea in 
books at, as Mr. Boys significantly says, “the usual 
publishing price,” while whole libraries of 1000 and 
2000 volumes are to form the prizes : and we are pro- 
mised the particulars ofa “ Distribution” of* Cutlery,” 
and of a “ Furniture Distribution,” which just now, 
among the humbler classes, occupy a good deal ofatten- 
tion. And these things, in a country which has de- 
nounced all lotteries as immoral and illegal, and sacri- 
ficed half a million annually of revenue rather than 
tolerate them !.—a country which in this, and in other 
self-sacrifices, has set an example to the world, which 
though slowly, the world, we believe, is disposed to 
follow—for the Leipsic Gazette of last week an- 
nounces that the Austrian government is about to 
adopt measures for restricting the lottery system, as 
a preliminary step ¢o its total abolition. Yet England 
is not only to be demoralized by its own pestilent 
race of gamblers, but foreigners are to come here 
and traffic on our credulity. Every season, our 
readers must have observed advertisements, in- 
structing them to whom to apply at Hamburg for 
tickets in the continental lotteries; this year we ob- 
serve that the parties have grown bolder, and ven- 
tured to give an address in London; and the following 
appeared this week in the Post,— 

** DISPOSAL of the magnificent HOTEL BYRON, on the 
Lake of Geneva, by shares, value 1,200,000 frances. This 
princely residence, together with other houses, vineyards, 
&c., is to be sold in shares, according to a plan, prospectus 
of which may be had Strand; Regent Street. 


Shares, 15s. each. The drawing will take place on the Ist 
of September, 1843.” 


But we are told that these things are not illegal. B: 
whom? The Post?—which last week observed: 











— a — 
** Art-Unions.—The public may not be aware that ... 
subscriber to either of the Art-Unions is liable, me tet 
Parliament, to a penalty of 20/. which can be enforced 

any common informer.” ed by 


By the Morning Herald, which has, 
formed, given a like hint to its readers? No it j 

fy tig 
by the schemers themselves! We do not choose to 
enter into controversy with such parties—as Lord 
Brougham says, in his reply to M. de Tocqueville 
we are “very far indeed from desiring to imitate> 
their “abusive and unbecoming style.” But mr 
specting the law on this subject, a few words May 
not be without use. We will acknowledge at one 
that we are no lawyers ; but it surely needs no pro- 
fessional study to assert, that all schemes by which 
prizes are distributed by lot are lotteries; and as We 
have shown by quotation from the several acts of 
Parliament (ante, p. 117) the law declares that all 
lotteries are “ public nuisances,’ and that all persons 
“ convicted of setting up or keeping” lotteries or little. 
goes, whether to be decided “ by dice, lots, cards, balls 
or other numbers or figures, or any other way,” [can 
words be more comprehensive ?] shall forfeit 500). 
and that all who “ therein shall adventure,” &e. shall 
be subject to penalties set forth in the act, and if 
they cannot pay them they are to be sent “to the 
common gaol of the county, for any time not exceed. 
ing six months.” 

And now a few words in conclusion respecting 
“the proof of The Lattice.” Mrs. Parkes stated that 
she had “ compared a print of Thé Mantilla witha 
proof of The Lattice,” on which Mr. Moon forwarded 
to us a letter from Mr. Lloyd, wherein Mr. Lloyd 
asserted that the statement was “a pure fabrication, 
such a thing as the latter never having been in exist. 
ence, a proof of The Lattice never having been either 
sold, advertised, or even printed.” The italics are 
his own, Mrs. Parkes forthwith settled the point 
conclusively, by producing to us a proof of The 
Lattice. Still, we understand, there are persons who 
affect to believe that we must be in error. There is 
no error, and there shall be no error; and therefore 
we have resolved to exhibit at our office in Welling. 
ton Street, between 12 and 3 o'clock on Monday 
and Tuesday, a Proof (known by the open letters) of 
The Mantilla, published in 1838, dedicated to Sir 6, 
Villiers, by “his much obliged servant, F. G. Moon” 
—a Print (with the letters coloured) —and the 
Proof (with open letters), under the name of The 
Lattice, published in 1842, “by &c. servants, the 
Proprietors.” 

Splendid Meteor.—A little after 8 in the evening of 
Sunday the 5tha meteor passed over a considerablepart 
of the north of the county of Nottingham. Its course 
was from the N.W. It greatly resembled a large 
body of fire of a blood red colour, assuming various 
shapes. Its apparent height was trifling, but its velo- 
city could not be less than 50 or 60 miles a minute, 
In its course it was seen by numbers at a distance from 
each other, yet those who observed it, although so 
many miles asunder, fancied it fell within a short dis. 
tance.— Nottingham Journal. 


Julia Cesarea,.—The following is an extract froma 
letter written from Algiers by an artillery officer, and 
communicated to the Academy of Belles Lettres. “I 
have just spent some days amidst the ruins of Julia 
Cesarea. I have some right to give that name to the 
modern Cherchell, since I have been the first to dis- 
cover four inscriptions bearing the name of thatancient 
city. I have found many other less important 
inscriptions. Would that I could also place under 
your eyes the admirable Corinthian capital, the granite 
pillars, and the ancient tombs—the fellows of the 
Kebor Roumia, and, like it, no doubt, of Numidian 
origin. The English traveller Shaw mentions the 
gigantic wall of three leagues circuit which formed the 
enclosure of Cesarea, but he says nothing of the period 
of its construction. I think that the erection of this 
wall must be referred to the second occupation of 


We are jp. 


Africa by the Romans, when ancient civilization shed * 


its first light on these shores. * Many persons, reckless 
of the lessons of history, begin to appreciate the 
ancients when they find that our engineers have 
nothing better to do than to fortify themselves behind 
walls raised by engineers who lived fourteen centuries 
ago. The old part of this city also bears witness to 
the power of the Romans.’” 








To CorresPonDENTS,—An Amateur—A, B, C,—C. de G 
—M. N.—received. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








POPULAR WORKS for the SEASON, 
PUBLISHED BY 
CRADOCK & CO. 48, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

‘ hi 1 ies of Work tains 64 

‘ney amber of ie moval caren Wes sit 


yyontispiece and ornamental wrapper, price only 6d. ; 
vere = all cases, complete in one number. 


THE STUDY of BOTANY: a Familiar In- 
troduction to that fascinating Science. (Just published). Price 6d. 
THE FLOWER GARDENER’S MANUAL; 
ining Practical Instructions for the Cultivation andManage- 
eee Shrubs and Flowers, adapted to English Gardens. 6d, 

THE KITCHEN GARDENER’S MANUAL, 

taining Practical Instructions for the Cultivation and Manage- 
cont of Culinary Vegetables and Herbs, adapted either to small 
large Gardens. Price 6d. 

THE FRUIT GARDENER’S MANUAL and 

{HOUSE COMPANION; containing Practical Instruc- 

r the Cultivation and Management of Fruit Trees and 

aring Shrubs, with Directions for the Conservatory and 
Hothouse, adapted to small or large Gardens. Price 6d. 

THE FARM and THE GARDEN; an Account 
of every Vegetable Production cultivated for the Table by the 
Plough and the Spade. Price 6d. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; a Treatise in- 
tended to Explain, in a Concise and Lucid manner, the Struc- 
ture and Functions of Plants, with a View to render the Study 
interesting and practical] useful. Priceéd. — _ > 

4,* To the lovers of the Garden the above six works will be 
found extremely useful, perhaps much more so than books of 
greater pretence, and of five or six times their cost. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS: Instructions for the 
Management of Milch Cows, Pigs, Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys, Guinea Fowls, Pigeons, Rabbits, Bees, &c. Price 6d. 

THE HORSE; its Habits, Diseases, and Mode 
of Treatment explained ; with Advice to Purchasers, and Prac- 
tical Directions for its Management in the Stable and on the 
Road. Price 6d. 

DOMESTIC BREWING, a Hand-book for 
Families ; containing the most simple and economical processes 
for ensuring a wholesome beverage, together with the most 
approved methods of making British Wines. Price 6d. 

ENGLISH COOKERY ; containing Practical 
Directions for Dressing ee! Dinners, and every Useful In- 
formation required by the English Cook. Price 6d. 

PRESERVING, PICKLING, and CONFEC- 
TIONARY, for the Use of Families; including Directions for 
making Pastry, Cakes, Jellies, and elegant Trifles for the Dessert, 


‘THE MOTHER'S MEDICAL ADVISER, on 


the Diseases and Management of Children. With Recipes. 6d. 


THE PILYSIOLOGY of HEALTH ; being a 
View of some of the more Important Functions of the Human 
Body, with Directions for the Management of Health. Price 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; an Account 
of every Sect, its Origin, Progress, Tenets of Belief, and Rites 
and Ceremonies, accurately described. Price 6d. 

AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, and 
NEW ZEALAND: their History and Present State, and In- 
stractions for Emigrants. With a Map. Price 6d. 

CHINA, AS IT WAS, and AS IT IS; witha 
- at the Tea and Opium Trades. To which is added, the 

erms of the Peace just concluded, and an Account of the Five 
Ports opened to British Trade. Price 6d. 

THE STEAM ENGINE familiarly Described, 
vitha Brief Account of its History and Uses. With numerous 
Engravings. Price 6d. 

COTTON from the POD to the FACTORY. 
A Popular View of the Natural and Domestic History of the 
plant; the adaptation and improvement of the raw. material; 
with the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Factory to its present 
- of perfection, and Improvement in Dyeing and Bleaching. 

ce 6d, 


A WEEK in LONDON, or how to View the 
Metropolis with all its National Establishments, Public Build- 
ings, Exhibitions, &c., in Seven Days; with a Vignette Map of 
london. Price 6d. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S MENTOR, on his En- 
trance into Life; with Rules for his General Conduct after 
Leaving School. Price 6d. 

GEOLOGY ; a Clear and Concise Introduction 


toaKnowledge of the Principal Facts of that Interesting and 
Popular Science. Price 6d. 





Useful Works for the Garden, the Farm, the 
Veterinary Surgeon, the Housekeeper, é&c. 


THE GARDENER’S MANUAL, containing 
Practical Instructions for the Cultivation and Management of 
the Flower, the Fruit, and the Kitchen Garden, with the Hot- 

» Greenhouse, and Conservatory, adapted to either small 
| Gardens. New edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 2s. cloth 


YEW AND ENLARGED EDITIONS OF CLATER’S 
POPULAR WORKS, 
By W. YOUATT, Esq., Author of ‘The Horse,’ ‘Cattle,’ &c. 
And W. C. SPOONER, Esq., Veterinary Surgeon. 


CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN FAR- 
BER ; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and most approved 
Fk ods of Cure of the Diseases of Horses and Dogs. 7 
eNClS CLATER, and his son, JOHN CLATER. The 28t 

ton, edited and enlarged, with a fine Frontispiece and Vig- 
Mite. Price 6s. cloth boards. 


‘ CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
TITLE DOCTOR; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, 
Pultry, and Rabbits. By FRANCIS CLATER. The 9th edi- 
et i2mo., edited, revised, and almost re-written, with a fine 
Tontispiece and Vignette, Price 6s, cloth boards, 





CRADOCK & C0.'s USEFUL WORKS—continued. 
THE COMPLETE GRAZIER;; or, Farmer's 


and Cattle-Breeder’s and Dealer's Assistant. Comprising eve 
Thing Useful to the Farmer, the Country Gentleman, the Lan 
Steward, and all interested in the Management of Land, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c., being a * Complete Body of 
British Husbandry,” in its present improved Practice, in a thick 
vol. 8vo. of nearly 700 pages, with numerous Embellishments of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Farm Implements, &e. The 7th 
edition, edited, and nearly re-written, by the popular Author of 
*The Horse.’ Price 17s. cloth lettere 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL, contain- 
ing Practical Directions in English Cookery, Pigeersiag- Pick- 
ling, Confectionery, Pastry, Cakes, Jellies, and Bread Making ; 
Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Making of every descrip- 
tion; for the use of small or large Families. New edition, in 
foolscap 8vo. price 2s. cloth lettered. 


RANGE, LEMON, CITRON, and SIIAD- 








DOCK TREES, Olive Trees; Arabian, Catalonian, and 
Azore Jessamine Plants ; some choice Italian Vines, bearing a 
large black grape, called Uva Troggia; Italian Cypress Trees, | 
and Double Roman Tube-rose Roots.—J. BUTLER has just | 
received his Second Importation of these Trees and Plants 
from Genoa, which may be seen at 155, Regent-street, London. 
Persons sending from the Country can have them forwarded to | 
any part. The prices of Orange Trees are from 10s. to 30s. each, 
Also fresh Seltzer Water from the Rhine every fortnight. 

PATRONIZED BY PRINCE ALBERT, | 
O SKATERS.—SAFETY CAPES, 15s., and | 

SKATING GUARDS, for Learners, 7s. 6d. may be seen 
at the ALBION CLOTH COMPANY'S, Auemey Rooms, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; and at G. A. CAPE'S, Tailor, No, 11, 
Old Bond-street, London. Parents are especially invited to 
inspect them before their boys: venture, which they will do, on 
weak ice. No wearer of the Safety Cape can be drowned. 

Christmas, 1842. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the 
e _ Queen's Own), with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by blind persons, and work with great ease, 
having improved prints temper, and finish. The labels are cor- 
rect likenesses of Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. H. Walker's improved 
fish hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommended. For 
the home trade neat packages of needles or pens, from Is. to 
10s. value, can be sent free, by ye by any respectable dealer, 
on receipt of 13 penny stamps for every shilling value. Every 
quality, &c. for shipping. H. WALKER, Manufacturer to the 
Queen, 20, MAIDEN-LANE, WOOD-STREET, London. 


LATE ENGRAVED on REASONABLE 
TERMS.—J. PAYNE begs to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry that he has removed from 22, Fleet-street, to 16, Great 
Castle-street, Regent-street, where he will continue to engrave 
Silver and Plated Spoons and Forks, Table Knives, &c. with 
Crest or Cypher, in a superior manner, at 3x. perdozen. Waiters, 
ea Sets, and other articles of plate engraved with Arms or 
Crest at equally reduced prices. Joshua Payne has engraved 
piste for several members of the Royal Family and many of the 
obility, specimens of which may be seen at his house, 16, Great 
Castle-street (one door from Regent-street), near the Polytech- 
nic Institutigqn. 


NYARD-PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
PATTERN 2s., and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. ; 
Plate engraved with Crest and Name, 5s. Note paper 4s., 6s., 
&s., and 10s. per ream ; letter, 8s., l0s., 12s. 6d., and 15s. per ream. 
Any of these papers stamped with Crests, Coronets, or Initials, 
at 5s, per ream, or richly finished in gold, silver, or colours, at 
ls. 4d, per quire: no charge for the die. Wafers from the die, 
1s. per 100, or 6s. 6d. per 1,000; high satin palace note paper, five 
quires, 1s. 6d. ; envelopes, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 9s. per 1,000, or ls. per 
dozen stamped; sealing wax from 4s. per lb.; best drawing 
pencils 4s. per dozen. An elegant assortment of envelope, blott- 
ing, and travelling cases, dispatch and music boxes, scrap and 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and Prayers, fancy inkstands. 
pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, anc 
every article, suitable for presents, lower than any house in the 
trade. Playing cards \s. 6d. per pack, or four packs 5s. ews- 
papers lent to read at 9d. per week. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
‘Terms : 3/. 3s. per annum, including all the New Publications 
and Periodicals, at MARSHALL & CO.’S, Stationers and En- 
gravers, 12, Curzon-street, May-fair, corner of Queen-street, 
Orders by post punctually attended to. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 
’ —This cement, which exceeds every other in hardness, 
is intended for interior uses, where strength and despatch in 
execution are required. From the smoothness of its surface, it 
is an advantageous substitute for wood in its application to skirt- 
ings, architrave, mouldings, &c., as it resists the action of fire, 
and keeps back vermin. . one 
The coarse qualities form a paving not distinguishable from 
stone in colour and hardness, but of one-third the price. The 
hest white quality takes a brilliant polish, and the scagliola made 
from this cement has a peculiar richness of colouring. The imi- 
tations produced in it of Florentine and other Mosaics, encaustic 
tiles, &c., for ornamental paving, are unequalled in their effect 
and moderate cost. 5 és 
Keene’s Cement has been applied with success for the altars 
of Catholic and other churches both in England and Ireland ; 
and to its use in the Royal palaces, and Government buildings, 
besides numerous public and private works, the patentees can 


refer with confidence. : 
Manufacturers, 4, B. WHITE & SONS, 

















atentees and Sole 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. |. ne 
Agents for its sale are appointed in the principal cities of the 
United Kingdom. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, Crests, &c. for bouk plates, 
in their proper HERALDIC COLOURS, and at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 7s. 6¢.; also every 
description of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
arehouses, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, and 122, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET WITHIN, 
or sent on application any distance free of experse. Superfine 
letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., 18%., 178.,, 14s. 12s., and Ss. per 
ream ; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., 8s.,6s., and 4s.per ream. An 
additional charge is made for stamping either of the above with 
arms, crest. coronet, or initials. Their miscellaneous stock, 
which is very large, and particularly adapted for presents, con- 
sists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands, envelope cases, 
albums, blotting books, Bibles and Prayers, gold and silver 
il » holders, toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, 
ladies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, pocket-books, 
papeterie, and envelopes, suitable for invitations, complimen- 
tary notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above articles may be 
had plain, or of the most costly description, with every descrip- 
tion of useful stationery. Postage stamps and envelopes at Go- 











vernment prices, 


OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To aL PARTIES 
4 FURNISHING.—W, E. GOULD respectfully acquaints his 
friends and the panic, that he has on sale a large assortment of 
CHIMNEY GLASSEs of superior quality, in gilt frames, which 
for elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4s. 6d. per foot. A variety of Picture Frames ; Cheval and Toilet 
Glasses ; Regiiding le all its branches. Every article manufac- 
tured upon the premises, 19, MooRGATE-STREET, City.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 


r ar) =r r 
INAHAN’S L.L. WHISKY, WINE, and 
FOREIGN SPIRIT STORES, 25, King Wituiam- 
STREET, STRAND.—Messrs. Kinahan & Co. of Dublin, beg to 
call the attention of the Public to the above Establishment, 
where they can be supplied in any quantity with those choice 
Wines and Spirits for which their Dublin house bas been so lon 
celebrated. KINAHAN’S L.L. WHISKY (six years old} is wel 
known to be the purest and most wholesome spirit ever im- 
ported. Prime Gin, Brandy, Rum, &c. 
aa i se NE , PDN 77 
I ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions o! the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair, _Flesh- 
Brushes of em apetey graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a 
genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MeTcALre’s Sole Establish- 
ment, 130 B, Oxford-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


al pr “ath : 
SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, (late ALDERMAN,) 41 
and 42, Barsican, aided by a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered ; pomseanng all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all its durability and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 
as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 

and sideboard. 

. ad. 
6 








s.d 
Table Spoons and Forks, 

PET dOZ.+seecreeee 
Dessert ditto, ditto 
Fish Knives 
Soup Ladles 
Sauce Ladles.......- 

In order that the Pu 


Mustard Spoon 
§ ‘Tea Spoons, pe 
6 | Gravy Spoons 
6 | Salt ditto. 


—— 
—AUEn 


6 | Sugar Tong: 
6 


c may not be deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
lighter weights. apne? 
C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
old, than Ais metal is from all others ; the Public will therefore 
ave no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against bim, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of his New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will esta- 
blish its pre-eminence. Entire services of plate purchased. 
TEA FRAY Ss, and TEA URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIVES, and FORKS, &c.—This house has, for fifty 
years, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in furnishing hardware. 
A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s.; a best Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray, 12s.; adozen ivory table knives, I1s.; 
dessert ditto, 9s. ; a pair of carvers, 4s. 6d. Palmer's Candle 
mp, bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto, to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 25s.; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel penknives, ls. each; best ivory-handle razors, 
35. 6d. per pair. o 
41 and 42, Barbican, and at 16 Norton Folgate. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
IMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
eflicacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs. as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequentiy 
by the first), and asthmatic rsons, who previously had not 
been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefi 
from the use of it. Sold by A. Willoughby & Co., late B. G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, and all Medi- 
cine Vendors, in bottles at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. each. 


OWLAND'’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE.—This is an efficient White Powder for the 
Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delightful 
odour, and of sovereign virtue for sirengthening, preserving, and 
thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, 
removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel— 
to which it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWE“ TNESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an anti-scorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendant powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness 
are induced, that offer to the notice of the medical practitioner 
the most indubitable signs of their healthful state. Price 2s. 9d. 
per box, duty included. "i 
NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which 1s pasted on each. 
Be sure to ask for “RowLanp's Oponto.” Sold by Chemists 


and Perfumers. 
TIYWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. ers 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it accerding to 
the direct-ons for a short time, the young hair appeared. and he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
Yours, &c. Joun KiLVINGTON, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
Aldersgate-street, London. 

OLDRIDGE’S BAL) feevente the hair tarning grey produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling = 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. ce 3s. 6d., 6s. ant 
lls. per Bottle. No ther prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE'S 
BALM of COLUMBLA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, Feb, 18, 1849, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


Performed in HER MAJESTY’S SHIP ‘ SULPHUR, 
During the Years 1836--1842. 
By CAPT. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. F.R.A.S. F.G.S. &c. 


COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 


UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of 40 Illustrations, price 36s. bound. 


«There has been no work of such importance to all interested in nautical and geographical discovery, as Sir Edward Belcher's Narrative, since Captains Kin 
Voyage in the Adventure and Beagle. To place the services of the Sulphur and the intelligent officers and crew under the anthor’s command properly before the public, would require 
considerable scope; but the following list of some of the places visited will assure the reader tliat such an immense field of observation has seldom been presented to him ; and for » 
large a portion of it—Central America—it can searcely be equalled in attraction :—Valparaiso, Panama, Realejo, Libertad, the Sandwich Islands, Port Etches, Port Mulgraye, Sitka, 
or New Archangel, in Norfolk Sound ; San Francisco, the River Sacramento, Monterey, San Blas, Acapulco, Morro Ayuca, the Gulf of Papagayo, the Lake of Managua, Teptitaps, 
the Cocos, Callao, Parta, Guayaquil, Fonseca, Nicoya, Pueblo Nueva, Baig Ptonda, Bodega, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, San Pedro, San Juan, San Diego, San Quentin San 
Bartholomeo, the Gulf of Magdalena, Cape San Lucas, Mazatlan, the Isles‘of Sorocco and Clarion, the Marquesas, Port Anna Maria, Nuhuhiva, Bow Island, Tahiti, Huakeine, 
Raratonga, Vavao (Tonga Group), Nukulay (Feejees), Tama (New Hebrides), Port Carteret (New Ireland), Britannia Island, New Guinea, Arimoa, Jobie, Pigeon Island (Dampier 
Straits), Bouro, Amboina, M: , Great Solombo, Pulo Kumpal, Sincapore, China (where an active part was taken in the recent war), Malacca, Penang, Sumatra, Ceylon, Seychelles, 
Madagascar, St. Helena, Ascension, the Cape, &c. &c.” 





& and Fitary; 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF HER PERSONAL HISTORY. Now first published from the Originals. 
Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Authoress of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ &c. 10s. Gd. bound. 
** This is undoubtedly the most valuable, *' by far the most interesting, work, illustrative of the life and character of Mary Stuart, ever given to the world. —Edinburoh Ev. Post, 


a 


III, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: HIS COURT AND TIMES. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 


The THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES, COMPLETING the 
« This Life of the Great Frederick will become a standard work in the libraries of England.”—Scotsman. 


THE HISTORY OF WOMAN IN ENGLAND, 


AND HER INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY AND LITERATURE. 
By MISS LAWRANCE, 
Authoress.of ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century.’ 1 vol. small 8vo. with Tilustrations, 10s. 62. bound. 
“ A work of univetsal interest to the reading world of all nations. The history and the claims of woman have never, till now, been undertaken in a wise and right spirit.” 
Naval and Military Gazette 


The following ave nearly ready: 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


From the Convention Parliament of 1688-9 te the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 


By WM. CHARLES TOWNSHEND, Esq. M.A. 
Recorder of Macclesfield. In 8yvo. 


THE HISTORY OF 


‘OUR OWN TIMES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘Frederick the Great, his Court and Times.’ 
Handsomely printed in small 8vo. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


Il. 


THE MONBY-LENDER. ADAM BROWN, THE MERCHANT. 


By Mrs. Gore, By Horace Satna, Esq. 
Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘Mrs. Armytage,’ &c. 3 vols. Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. +; productions.” 
“The public will place this work in the very first rank of our author . akty Ch 
eer! 
II. 


THE TUFT-HUNTER. THE KING'S SON: 


By Lorp Wittiam Lennox. 
3 vols. A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
“ The interest of this novel is admirably kept up. Some of the comic scenes are worthy Edited by Mrs. Horianp, 
of Hook's pen.”—Age. Authoress of ‘The Czarina,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


€& Orders received by all Booksellers. 
“London; Jamus Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN RUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-strect North, Strand, by Jonn FRANcrs; and sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.—Agegts; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublin, 
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